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THE RELIGIOUS EVOLUTION IN INDIA. 

CHAPTETl 1 

INTRODUCTION. 

'’J'lie ninc tociitli rontniy dipcovoml a gi“eat trutli about 
tho uu'tliocl of nature’s working. Early in the latter lialf of 
•tlie eentiuy Iw'o soientisls of England indeiiendently 
discoverctl the fact, that nature developed her wonderful 
system by a gnxdual prowss of preserving the advantages 
and eliminating the defects in the coiu‘.se of a, continuous 
struggle for existenc**'. At first tlie application of this 
law was limited to thci vegetable and animal kingdoms 
but by and bjfit was found that this law which came to 

knoAvn as the Law of EA'olution, jxervadetl the entire 
creation including human society, ft was found that not 
only the. animate world but all human concerns as well 
wei’e subject to this great Law. P>en leh’gion, w'hich had 
been looked upon as a levelation of God, has been 
recognised to bo amenable to this law of slow and continu- 
ous development. Indeed, evolution may be .said to be 
the method of God’s working. At first thei-e seemed to 
be a conflict betw’een the advocates of religion and 
exponents of the I^avr of evolution but gi'adually good 
sense prevailed on both sides, and it lias been lealised, 
there need not be any conflict between the new conception 
of creation and revealed religion. Bevektion of religious 
troths is a fact ; but it is, like all otho* works of God, a 
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continuous process. (j}o<l has revealed his moral and 
gpiritual tinths to mankind by a long and continuous 
method of slow education and evolution. The great 
religions of our planet arc as much amenable to the law 
of slow growth and evolution as the animal and vt^etable 
kingdoms. This process of slow’ development, noticeable 
in all the historical reh'gions of the w’orld, can perhaps be 
moat clearly traced in the religious history of India. 
Though India has no specific history of its own, in the 
extant literature, of the countiy we find a wonderful i-ecord 
of religious development <?xtending oveii* a long series of 
centuries. 

India has justly l.)eon t-alled the mother of religions. 
In this land fi’oni the (earliest dawn of civilisation, the 
human mind has j)ondered deep and hmg over the mystery 
of existence peneli’atiug into souuj of th(' proioundcst 
secrets of life. Here have bci'ii produced systems of 
philosophy and religion which are among t’ e richest trea- 
siues of the human mind. From here, have passed w'aves , 
of intellectual and spiritual movements whicli have pro- 
foundly affected the progress of the world’s dvilisation 
and which shall perhaps mould the intellectual and 
and the spiritual life of humanity still more deeply in the 
future. Here were bora, .«ages juid saints whose lives and 
teachings shall ever remain among tlie most preHous 
heritage of our race, and in this andent land, have under 
the providence of God, met and mingled together the 
streams of all the important religious cultures of the world 
giving birth to a universal all-comprehensive religion 
which has been claimed teribe the foith of future humanity. 
This glorious vision flashed into my mind, one day, while 
1 was looking for the subject of an address in a town in 
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Southfctii India in the couise of a uiission tour over 
twenty years ago. I saw in the wonderful histoiy of 
India, in a panorama as it were, the gradual unfoldii^ of 
tlie profound spiritual development of humanity. The 
notorious multiplicities of faiths and cults and philosopliies 
of India no longer seemed to me vain, useless and disjoin- 
ted but shone with a profound divine, puipose running 
through them. It seems to me that in this wonderful land 
truely called the ‘land of religions’ — the self-revealing God 
has been gradually revealing his saving truth for humanity 
in an ever-progTossive I’cvelation. Ever since, I have 
pondered over tliis fascinating theme and the vision has 
grown brighter and (Jearer and the faith has gi'own den^per 
in my mind, that it is the providenev of God which has 
thus been developing “His far-off divine purpose” in this 
land. On the plains of India has been unfolding a drama 
of divine revelation which, however dim at present, shall, 
I am confi(|^nt, be clear as the noon-day light one day. 
Here is the central enrrent of the spiritual life of humanity 
with its source in the dim far-off past of the vedic ages. 
There might have been streams of rc'ligious thought, in 
dimmer past in other regions hut these were dried up and 
did not have a continued existence in a lirfng cidture, while 
the current which had its origin in Vedas, went on swelling 
and deepening, and was fed by many tributaries as it 
marched onwards through successive ages. 

The vcdic religion was a natural joyous outpoiming 
of praise and prayer to the gods, who were dimly 
realised, as existing behind the phenomena of nature. 
The composers of the Vedic hymns, saw gods in the 
luminous Sun in the sky, in the dark clouds which 
pourad life-giving water on earth, in the mysterious 
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elements of fire, so servuieablcto man and yet so terrible, 
and burst forth in songs of praise, offered sacrifices to 
propitiate them and pi‘5iye{l for health and long life, 
children and cattle in retmn. At first they saw tUflerent 
gods in different groups of natural phenomena, but with 
progress of knowletlge and deeper insight they realiserf 
that all thes(,' phenomena in heaven and earth w'ere but 
manifestations of one intlwelling power. Tlii.s vision 
dimly seen towards the dose of the Vcdic age grew 
into a deal- and shinning light in the Upanishads. The 
tonsition of tlie'politheistie naturalism of th(f Vedas into 
sublime monotheism of the rpanishads, is dear and 
natural. In the Vedie times tlKj Aryan mintl was yet 
in its infancy, and had not yet learnt to tiun witlu'n. 
The mind was impressed with the grandeur of the external 
world. But by the tim(^ of thc! Upanishads, it was the 
grandeiu' of the inner w'orid wliieh stiiavd tin* Aryan 
mind more deeply. The great Gw-man Philosopher 
Immanuel Kant dedai’ed in the 18th century: — “Tw’O 
firings fill the mind with ever new and incrx'asing admi- 
ration and awe, the oftoner- and more stc'adily we reflect 
on them : the stany hesrverrs above and the moral law’ 
within.’’ But the siiges of India at least as early as the 
sixth centmy B. C., cleariy enunciated the majesty of the 
inner and the outer w’orld. The Kishis of the Vedas 
saw the revelation of God in the outer world but the 
sages of the Upanishads marvelled at the mystery of the 
human mind even more deeply. They realised one 
indwelling person in the heavens above and in the 
human soul within. 

(Biihadaranyaka Il-v-lO). “He that glorious Immortal 
Person who is in the heavens.” 
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3^1 (n-v-14) “He that glorious Immortal 
Person who is in this Hoiil.” Thus we have in"^ the 
Upanishads a sublime monotheism, a conception of God 
poivading the universe, an indwelling presence which 
has iMjcoine clear in western thought only in raoit' recent 
times and has bec-n spoken of as the Immanental 
conception. 

Tlie monotheism of the Upanishads is a natuial 
outcome of the preceding thought and practiw of the 
Rig Veda througli the Brahmanas. In the Vedas, we 
have Mim, the Rishis saw the gods in the various natural 
phenomena and worship^jcd them with ofterings. This 
{^•oix'ss continued for a long time and became giadually 
more complex. Various forms of sacrifices sprang up 
in course' of time and a complicated system of worship 
and lituigy requiring the si-rvices of seveml oixlei’s of 
priests was developtd. The leligion of the Upanishads 
xvas a devel|^ment ami a protest against the Vedic 
religion both in piinciple and practia*. In piindple it 
cnxmciated the Sphitual Monotheism of one God “who 
is in the file, Avho is in water, who dwells in the enthe 
universe,” “the glorious Immortal Person who is in the 
heavens, the glorious Immortal Person who is in the 
8oul.” In practice it substituted for the complictited 
sacrifices, the Bruhinajaana, knowledge of God. The 
Upanishads exposed the futility of sacrifices and declaied 
that by knowing the indwelling God alone msin can 
attain immortaUty. 

StSPira I (Swetaswatara Upanishad, HI. 8). “By knowing 
Him alone one reaches Immortality. There is no other 
path of going (there) ” 

In the following epoch we find a still further develop- 
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ment Avliidi is uguin a double protest against the 
ceremonialism of the Vedas and the BrabmsjvatiH of the 
Upanisliads. Just as the Vetlic worship led to ceivinoni’* 
aUsin of the Bralinianas, the Briihmajuajin of the 
Upiinislaids degeneratc*d into i<ll(! melaphysical specula- 
tions. This explains tlui rise of ihe gieat Buddha who, 
even mow; irupi'essed witli the evil of ‘“metaphysical 
views” than the (XTcmoniulism of the Vedic religion, 
enunciated his gospel of love and sen ice. Buddha 
saAv that wliile, tlte common people groaned under a 
burden of a. complicated mass of saciiticc's and ceremonies, 
the learnetl dehulwl themselves with vain speculations 
about the nature of (jod and Soul ; and he exhorted both 
to turn to the real leligion of life and conduct. Thus 
arose the grand religion of love and service, which for 
a time, seemed to reign supreme tliroughout the lengtli 
and breadth of India, and gradually pen(!trated into the 
fartlrest corners of Asia. The suctv'ss of V'lddhisrn was 
amazing and must have brxrn due as much to the 
personality and sacrifices of Buddha ami his followers, 
as to the needs of the time. Buddhism proclairrred the 
great message of love arrd serviw, which embraced all 
CTcation including dumb anirrrals. On the orre hand, it 
protested against the u.selessness of external ceiemonias 
and inveighed against the rdekedness of slaughtering inno- 
cent aniinids in the name of religion, and on the otlier, 
it exposed the futility of the idle siu'ciilalions of the 
schools of philosophies. Turning aside from both, Buddha 
and his followers oxhortal people to purify them hearts, 
conquer their pissions, and to love and servo all cinatures. 
The success of this simple gospel was phenomenal. For 
a time, Hinduism seemed to have been swept away before 
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the floO'.l oi' tlio rising tide? oF the new religion. But the 
triumph of Buddhism was temporary. After a few 
centuries of magnificent caiwr it was swept out of India 
almost completely, though it has moul<le<I the ivligious 
life of the country pt'rmancntly. 'Phe dow»ifu!l of 
Buddhi.sm in India is us interesting as was its rise, and 
requires careful investigation. WTiiatcver other muses 
it might or might not have, its non-theistic ehanicter, 
its anti-social outlook and its cold idiilosophy must 
have been repugnant to the* dcwolinnal hanijevament and 
Wiirm heart of the nation. 

'Phis led to a fiirtluT rcanarkabk' development in the 
•religions liHlory of th(' country, namely the groAvth of the 
Bhitliii S<-hool. Soon after the rise* of Buddhism, there 
appeaivd a lU'v; movement Avhich not satisfied with meiu 
eer(‘moni(‘s oj- haix' knowledgxi of (ilod, oi‘ ewn love and 
service; of luimanity, longid for love of, and personal 
relationshiplw'ith (lod. Herein was the gtmesis of the 
Bhakli movement, wliich with the monotheism of the 
Upanishads may he said to he the eliief gloiy and the 
permanent, contribution of the spiritual genius of the 
Indian Nation. Indeed, the Bhakli School of India is 
a most precious heritage of humanity, which has not 
yet reajived propr recognition. It gradually developcfl 
in all its grandeur and beauty in various parts of the 
country. There Avas a large litcratm'o and many remark- 
able teachers, who became founders of cognate hut 
indepndent sects. Perhaps the fullest and finest expres- 
sion of the Bhakli movement Avas in the life of Sri 
Giaitanya, who flourishetl in Bengal tOAvards the beginning 
of the sixteenth Centitiy of the Christian Era, 

But the Bhakti movement, had its limitations like its 
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pmlcciessors. The lismt* of Indian religious movements 
was their one-sideilnesn. The Brahmojnatm of the 
Upanishads was dissociated from love and service and was 
degenerated into cold, diy, speculation of tlie schools. Tlie 
sei^dco of humanity of Buddhism was dissociated from 
faith in and love of God and Avas turned into mere 
mechanical heartless action. So also the Bhoklt moA’cment 
was dissociated from knowledge and seivice and was thus 
ti*ansformod into blind, irrational, superstitious sentinumta- 
lism. The adA'oeates of the Bhnkti moA'cment, in their 
eagerness for a pcTsonal God turned to the Avorship of 
men and eleimmts. The Infinite Unseen Spirit God — the 
Paramatmao of the Upanishads, was cast aside and the* 
worship of conci*ete material things of A’arious forms, finer 
pliantastic, Avas resorted to. Thus arose idolatry and tin* 
doctrine of Incarnation — the tAvo great evils of later 
Hinduism. The devotees of the Bhakti School, in their 
warm advocacy of Bhakti dispensed AA'ith, < liseouraged, 
and CA'en denounced knowledge. Dissociated from 
knoAvledge, the movement gradually degenemted into a 
mass of gross, iirational superstition. Similarly in theii* 
eagemess for extolling Bhakti, service was also 
n^lected and loA’e was I’ediiced to mere sentimentalism. 
At this dark period of the religious History of India 
new and unforeswm element was inti'oducted into it. 

So long, the doA'clopment or decay was from within, 
but now a mighty outside influence enters into the 
spiritual drama of the country. In the ninth and tenth 
centuries of the Christian era, Islam, in its rushing career 
of conquest entei'ed India, and the countrf came under the 
sway of Muliamraadan influence. 

The Muhammadan conquest, so disastrous . on tlie 
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material fortune of the countiy, had a very salubiioas 
influence on the roh'gious development of India. For the 
first time, India came into close and vital (iontact with the 
Semetic culture of the rrest. .lust as a mighty current of 
spiritual cultiu*e was developing in India from the Vedic 
age, so an equally important current of spii-itual life was 
developing in Western Asia from the days of Moses. The 
Semetic current of spirituality, springing from Judaism, was 
gradually developing in Palestim*, and subsequently in 
Arabia in the form of Islam. Finally, under the inscruta- 
ble providence of God, it was brought into India, and 
mingled with the existing current of Hintluisni, coiK'Cting 
its aberrations and supplementing its defects. 

One of the foremost results of the Muhammadan 
influence on Indian niigious ([(^velopment was the insis- 
tcnci' on the unity of Godhead. J'he Indian sages had 
indet'd ix^aliswl and proelaiimKl a very sublime type of 
Monotheism.*. But with their philosophical temperament 
they lacfed the insisting spiiit of devotion to one God 
alone. Along with their prolc'ssion of faith in the one 
Supreme Spirit, were associated belief in and worship of 
many Gods an<l incarnations. Islam, with the uncom- 
promising semetu.* spirit, insistetl on the worsliipof one God 
and on(' God alone. With its categoi ic.d demand of “Tliou 
shalt” or “shalt not”, it came into direct conflict with 
the soft, tolojent temperament of the Hindus. After a 
period of shai*p conflict, Hinduism with its wonderful 
genius of .absorption and adaptation, assimilated w'hat was 
best in die Muhtimraadan culture. There sprang up a 
succession of religious teachere who empliasised the Unity 
of God, and various reforming movements were initiated 
in different parts of the country. Some of these set up 
2 
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pennanent cliurch organisations, and tiled to build up 
communities on I'cfonued lines. 

Another important consequence of Muhammadan in- 
fluence on Indian religious life, was the recognition of the 
tlignity of human life. Ilie Indian life was avowedly 
based on the principle of inequality of men. Society was 
divided into innumerable castes, sects, and s\il)-sects. 
Islam, in direct contrast with it, proclaimed and practised 
tire brotherhood of man. A large and flourishing com- 
munity established on the principle of equality of man, 
could not but ^roduai a permanent impression in the 
country. A large section of the lower classes wcie con- 
verted into Muliammadanism. Hinduism was compelled, 
though very grudgingly, to ycild to the democratic 
influence of Muliammadanism. The reformers enuncia- 
ted the priiuiplo of tlu^ dignity of manhood. They 
prodaiinc'd that the real greatness oi a man depended on 
his virtues and not on his birth, '^lliey l^ildly declaix^ 
that a Chf ndfi} {tixii low'cst caste) is superior to a 
Brahmin if he is devoted to God. Many of the great 
reformers were themselves men of low birth, and some 
of them were’even Muhammadans. 

But even Iconoclastic Islam failed to eradicate idol- 
worsliip and enste distinction of Hinduism. Perhaps it 
had not sufficient morel force and cultural background 
for that stupendous task, or perliaps the time had not yet 
come. A still further and wider synthesis was necessaiy. 
This was supplied by the introduction of Christianity and 
European cnltiu’c in tlie eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. India came into direct contact with the west in 
the sixteenth century and Christian missionaries w'ere 
not long in tm-ning tlieir attention to the rich fields of 
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India. In a few centuries Christian missionaries carried 
the messages of Christianity to every part of India. With 
the establishment of British rale, India Uame under the 
sway of Western cullm-c. On the historic plains of 
India, met now all the currants of religion, culture, and 
civilization as they did nowhere else. Hinduism, Bud- 
dism, Islam and Christianily met and mingled in direct and 
close contact with each other. India w'as the chosen land 
and the nineteenth century the fav-ofi" time, where divine 
Proridence accomplished its purpose. .To tlie eye of 
faith, the finger of God, is evident. Tlua-e was notliing 
in tlu! outward circumstanc('s to indicate the nearness 
oF such a momentous ovc'nt in the history of humanity. 
India was then in tlu' hnvest de[)tli of hiuniliation in 
her history. Plie Mogul Empire had broken down and 
British rule was not y('t quite (‘stahlished. Confusion 
and lawlessness was prevakmt everywhere. Profound 
darkness cn\^o{x^!l the countiy. People hatl forgotten 
,tlie rich heritage of Philosophy and literature of ancient 
India. \V’estorn scientific alueation was not. yet intro- 
duced. (Julturo was ;i1, the lowest (;bb. The desa?n- 
dants of the Rishis of the ITpanisliafls w'ero grovelling 
in crude idolatry and super.'^lition. Inhuman social 
customs reigned triumphant. 

In the midst of such unpromising siuroimdings, in a 
small village of Bengal, was born a man to whom was 
revealed a conception of Universal Religion, the broadest 
and largest tlnit has been yet vouchsafed to human race. 
It cannot be explained otherwise tlian as a disptmsation 
of the inscrutable providence of God, such as was the birth 
of Jesus (lirisl in a villagi' of Palestine, among a des- 
]used r!io\ at th<^ darkest juouH'nt of their histoi v Ram 
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Mohun Roy, who has been universally acknowledged 
as the fatlier of Modern India, is also the Apostle of the 
New Ideal of the age. He was tmly the messenger of 
God. Providence seems to have chosen and carefully 
prepared him as the prophet of Univeieal Religion in tliis 
new. age. Born a Brahmin, he was early acquainted with 
the Quoran and Ishuuic culturi! and later in life, by his 
own exertions, he was versed in Christian Theology and 
western scientific culture, a profound Sanskrit scholar, 
he was also a ^master in Ai’abic and PeiMan, and learnt 
Gi’oek and Hebrciw to study (he Bible in the original. 
He was justly called a Hindu, PHtidit JnharcJnsi Movlvi 
and a Christian padri. He was also wdl acquainted 
with, and profoundly enthusiastic about modern scientific 
spirit. Thus trained and equipped, he tlirected his 
massive intellect and tixlraordinaiy acumen lo the 
study of religious pi-oblems for which lui had 
peculiar facilitios, sorrounded as he was"' )>y Hindu, 
Buddhistic, Muhammadan and Chiistian culture. It is 
even said that in Ids early manhood he went to Tibet 
to study the condition of Buddlusm in that country. 
He travelled extensively in India and came in contact 
with S'lnyasis and religious teachers of various sects. 
Thus lu! was closely acxpiainted with the lileratuie 
and life of all the important historical religions of 
the world, and saw a vision of Universal religion in which 
all distinctions of caste, colour, age, nationality, would be 
meiged into one church with God as the father of all 
and aU human beings as brothers. 

All religious teachers of different ages and climes 
were messengers of the One Eternal Father, and all 
scriptures of Ejist and Wijst ivere lo be the common 
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heritage of tliat IJnivemil, religion. The Veclris and 
Avcsta, the Bible and the Quoran, indeed all truths, what- 
ever might be their sounie or origin, were the revelation of 
God. Early in life, Rainmohim Roy, , eonmved this 
grand ideal and steadilj’^ prepaxvd himself for its propa- 
gation. With this object in view, he letirc'd fi'om worldly 
avocations and settled down in Calcutta, the rising 
cfipital of !^’itish India in 1814. He soon put liimself 
into connnunicjilion with earnest men among Hindus, 
Muhammadans and (diristians. Slowly he endeavoural 
to form a band of religions inquirers and worshippers 
who would seek the whole truth, and notliing but the 
fruth. After nearly fifteen yeai’s of eamest labours, in 
August 1828, he established the first congregation for 
the spiritual worship of the Om; Eternal God, without 
miy distinction of east, colour an<l ciwfl and nearly two 
yciU’s latei’, built and consecrated the first Mundir or 
building foil^the housing of this (^)ngregation, which 
came to be known as the Brahma 8ainaj. Raja Ram- 
mohim Roy has been variously clainu'd as a Hindu, a 
Muhammadan and a Christian. But the ivligion, he 
proclaimed and preached was neither Hinduism nor 
Muhamnjadanism nor (^Inistianity. Or it might be called 
purcst Hinduism, true Christianity and piui) Islam. To 
him, a Janaka or a Yajnavalkya, Buddlia or Jesus or a 
Muliammad or a Chaitanya was equally a guide to peacH) 
or Tnith. He found inspiration as well from tlie Quoran 
and the Bible as from the Hindu scriptures. His was 
Universal Theism, the religion of the new age, in which 
all barriers of country, colour, age and nationality were 
to be dissolved. This wras the far off event, towards 
wdiich whole humanity was tending. Tin? various faiths 
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and culluies, sects and churches, met and mingled to- 
gether on the historic plains of India in the dispensation 
of God. It seems to me, that the Providena; of God 
was . preparing the giound ihroiigli ag('s, in the midst of 
till the rissicitudes in the fate of the Nation. CuiTent 
after current of hunum culture came and mingled here 
like the streams and rivers flowing down from the feet 
of the great Hinifdaya, and meeting on the fertile plains 
Mow. I have tried in the following pages to trace the 
development of this divine pmpose as best as I could. 
I am fully conscious of the stujx'ndouK task and am well- 
aware of the imperfections of the {ichicvernent. It is 
inevitable that I could touch only the fringe of tliis vast' 
subject, and briefly indicate the vaiious links of the 
mighty chain of the religions development of humanity. 
I hope and trust future students of history and religion, 
will work out this intcTesting theme in detail, and with 
gi'eater fullness. 



CHAPTER n. 

THE VEDAS. 

The stoiy of the religious developmont in Imlia is to 
be gathered mainly from the extiint religious literature 
of the eountiy. Ilio earliest religious literature of India, 

that has come down to us is the Vedas. They are 
considered to be the most sacred scriptiyes of the nation. 
The date of their composition cannot be definitely 
fixed. But they imisl have been of great antiquity and of 
.difierent pca'iods. For a long time ihey rmnainejl sciittennl 
among did’erent pjoujis of tlie Aryan settlers in India., 
Hie ait of writing, according to all authorities, is of a 
comparalivi'ly later origin in India. The Mantrus or 
hymns of the Rig- Veda, th(> earliest of the four Vedas, 
had been ^mposed long before the art of writing 
became known m India. For a considerable time 
the hymns of Rig-Veda were preserved orally luinded 
down by the teachers to the disciples from genera- 
tion to gmioration. Indeed the reduction of the Vedic 
M,intrnft into writing is a work of recent dale. Even 
now the orthodox method of learning (hem is from 
the mouth of i]uallfied tcuichers and not from written 
texts. 

The tradition that has gained such a firm hold 
on the Indian mind that the Vedas are not human 
compositions but revelations from God, indicate that the 
Mantrds of the Vedas were not collected with theii* 
present fom until long after theii' composition, when 
their autliorship and origin was fairly forgotten The 
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present ti’adition that the four Vedas were originally 
revealed to four Risliis, and afterwards Vyasa classified 
and arranged them in their present form, is very 
superficial, and must liave been gradually evolved during 
a long period of little acquaintance ivith the actual 
text. But behind it there is tliis keimel of truth that 
the Mantras of the Vedas, which had been composed 
by dilferent persons at different places and in different 
times, wer«’ collected an<l an*anged in their present 
fomi at a certain time by a certain person or more 
probably by a gioup «)f persons. Who this person 
was, or when this great work wa'< accomplished can- 
not be ascertiiined ; but tlie tradition of the classifica- 
tion of the VfKlas is substantially conect. There can 
be no doubt that the Vedic Mfuitras long remaijied 
scattered among the various groups of Aryan settlers 
in India. They were composed by tlifferent persons 
at different periods, and were preserved ’ y the des- 
cendants and disciples of the original composers. The 
tradition of divine origin in its liberal sense could not 
have originated except in an age of uncritical and 
blind veneration and possibly of a falling off in the 
actual acquainbince with the text. For apart from 
all considemtions of reason and experience, the hymns 
themselves bear unquestionable marks of human author- 
ship. In the texts of many of the hymns the names 
of the authors sire mentioned. For instance, the last 
verse of the sixty-second hymn of the first 
of the Rig Veda says, “O Indra, Nudha, the son of 
Gotama has composed, for us, this new hymn of thine.” 
The last verse of the 39th hymn of the second 
Mandala concludes with the statement that “Gritsa- 
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maJa lias composed this new hymn of praise 
for the glorification of the Aswinis”. The sixth verse 
of the twenty-tliird hymn of the tenth MandaJa of the 
Rig-Vcnla says “Oh Inclra, the Viraaclas have com- 
posed tliis new beautiful hymn in honour of thee.” 
Sucli references to the authors are innumerable in 
the Vedic Mantras. The Rishis of tlie Vedas used to 
mention their own names in the texts of the hymns 
of their composition as was the custom with the 
later bards and singers of India, evijp doAvn to the 
present ilay. Nov can it be contondtal tliat the hymns 
were made known to the Rishis, for often they themselves 
say that th(‘s(‘ weix^ new liymns, composed by th(‘m wdth 
great labour. “We have com[)Osed this hymn according 
to our knowledg(> and ability.” R. V. T. I. 18. 

“As an exjiert wise artisan 
constnuits a chariot, so have I composed tliis hymn 
of praise fo% thee, Agni” Ih V. V. 2.11 “ii?f 4^4^ 
TO* ^ I 

Thus as has been the case in every age and every 
clime, those among the Aiyan settlers of Inilia, who 
had the poetic gift, began to sing in measured strsun. 
Whether these hymns had from the beginning a sacrificial 
purpose and origin may be considered doubtful. But it 
is evident tlmt the poets were lookwl upon wdth great 
reg-ard from an early datt‘ and their compositions were 
pr(!sorv(d with great care. In course of time there 
grew up well-known families or clans of poets and singers. 
Each family preserved the hymns composed by the 
poets among themselves as a precious heritage. Thus 
there w'ere some collections of hymns each associated with 
the names of a few well-known Rishis, such as Vasistha, 
3 
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Viswamitra, Vainrleva, Gritsamada, Atri, Bhai’adwaja, and 
Kamva. Each of these collections existed separate for a 
long time. It is liliely that at the beginning and for a long 
time each clan used the hymns of their own composition 
9lon6 in thoir Raerifices. Gradually these collections 
became well-known among the various groups of the 
primitive settlers, and at least the best of them aquired a 
lai^er circulation. With tlie increasing solidarity and the 
growing consciousness of national unity, the entire poelitjal 
literatim* of the race came necessarily to bo collected 
together, and thus was formed ivhat has sinw l)een known 
as the llig Veda. 

But long before this, some of the hymns had been 
fixed for specific sacrificial piuposes. Some hymns, for 
example were uso<l as chants ; .some were sung ivhile the 
sacrificial fire ivas lieing lighted ; some were sung while 
the Soma juice was prepared and dressed. Thus there 
grew up .special collections tor special j.yrposes. The 
verses that were Miug as chants w’cre called Hamas ; and 
in course of tina* a number of poems ivere seh'cteil and 
set apart for singing ; these constituted the Hama Veda. 
Another group of jwerns came to be used as recitations 
in connection with tlw! various sacrifices ; these were called 
the Yajus. Of course, the formation of those collections 
must have taken a long time. Hymn after hymn was 
added to the group, till at last they attained their present 
form and dimension. The Kig Veda is the general 
collection of the eaily sacred literature of the Aiyans, 
that were deemed worth preserving, and it is admitted 
to be the earliest of the fom* Vedas. But that does not 
mean that the compilation of the Rig Veda or the 
composition of its component hymns had been completed 
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before the commencement of the otlier Vedas. The 
formation of the several Vedas must have been going on 
simultaneously to some extent, though of course one may 
have been commenced earlier, and another continued for 
some time after the others had bet^n closed. In the Big 
Veda we find mention of the nana^ Sama. “May he 
(Indra) hear the Saraa being sung” VUI. 81. 5. “To 
Him the Samas go” STPIK ng 

V. 44. 14.) These prove that he.foi\^ die cla.^urc of the 
Big Vedji, some hymns were specially kuown as Hamas. 
It is probable tliiit the compilation of tlie Big V'^eda, was 
simultaneous with tliat of tiio Hama Veda and the 
Yajnrvi'da at least. 

Now turning to the Big Veda, which contains the 
greater part of the liymns of the Hama Veda and also 
a considerable part of the Yajur Vciia, it had perhaps 
no specitic sacrilidal piii'pose. It was a general colleidion 
of the entii% poetical literature of the Aiyans. There 
^ are altogether a little over ten thousand poems of an 
aviTage of ten voi-s(‘s eaeli. In tlu' texts that have 
come down to us we find two diCicicnt classifications, 
one of ten books called the V/anda/as, and tlie other of 
eight hooks called the Ashtukas. Each Ashtaka is 
again suhtlivided into eight chapters, whicli arc again 
divided into a number of Vargas, 'riie Mundalas are 
divided into a number of single poems cidled the, 
Saktas, The division into Maudalas and Suktas follows 
a certain definite purpose, which we shall have to notice 
presently, and is thoroughly scientific. But the dh’ision 
into Ash takas and chapters does not yield to any 
scientific principle. The Cluipters and Ashtakas begin 
and end quite at random without having any underlying 
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pul’pose or principle. Tlie division into MatidaJas is 
evidently the earlier of the two. '^Wie question arises 
why in the previous, or at least side by .side existence of 
the scientific classification of the Mandalas, there should 
arise die utterly unscientific classification of the Asbtakaa 
and Chapters. The only answer that suggests to me 
is that die classification into Ashtakas was made for 
the mechanical purpose of a convenient division for 
committing die verses into memory. The Mandalas are 
very unequal in. length. The first Mandula, for instance, 
is about four times the length of the second Mandala, 
and three times die size of the tliird Mandala. 'Fhe 
Vedas were, we know, for a long time learnt and 
preserved by committing to memory. And for that 
puiposc it would be convenient to liave divisions of 
equal portions. The Ashtakas are more regular in length. 
The division into Ashtakas and Chapters, however, 
is also veiy old. It was adopted by Kid’yayana, who 
lived about 300 B. C. We sliaJl adhere to the more 
ancient and scientific division of Mandalas and Suktus 
in our references. 

The division into Mandalas is based on considerations 
of authorship. Seven of the ten Mandalas from the 
second to the eighth, purport to be eadi the woiJ^ of a 
single Kislii, or a single family, viz,, the second Mandala 
of Gritsamada, third of Viswamitra, fourth of Vamdeva 
fifth of Atri, a sixth of Bribashpati family, seventh of 
Vasisbtha,mdi the eighth of Kanwa. The r emaining three 
Mandalas are the works of various Eishis. The ninth 
Mandala has a unity of subject matter ; it is a collection 
of hymns on Soma by various Bishis. The first and the 
tenth Manila have unity of neither authorship nor subject 
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matter. They have been grouped togetlicr at random. 
It would appear that these were Liter collections of stray 
hymns that had not been included in the earlier 
Mandulas eitliev because of their later origin or some 
other causes. The seven homogeneous Mandalas which 
have been call(*d the Family Mandalas, on account of 
thou’ having been composed and preserved by particular 
families, probably existed as complete and separate 
troiitises for a considerable time before the final 
compilation of the Rig Veda. It is likely that at first 
each family or clan used for sacrificial purposes the hymns 
of their own composition entirely or mainly at least 
The Family Mandalas are complete in themselves, each 
commencing with a few hymns on Agni, followetl by 
some hymns on India, and containing at least a few 
hymns on each of the chief deities of the Vedic Pantheon. 
Tliis is tlie uniform order of arrangement in all the nine 
Mandalas, tie ninth Mandala being entirely composed of 
Soma hymns. Thus each of the Family Mandalas 
was a perfect whole unmistakably indicating a sejwrate 
existence either as a literary production or as a saciificial 
manual. 

As regaTds the ninth Mandals, Pi-of. MacdoneU 
confers that it “came into being as a collection after 
the tii’st eight books had been combined into a whole.” 
But I would venture to think that opposite was the case. 
At the lime of the compilation of the family books, die 
Soma book must have some sort of coherent existence. 
The ground on wliich Prof. MacdoneU considers the 
compilation of die Soma hymns later is that these hymns 
were composed by the authors of the same familicfi as 
produced Books 11- VII. He therefore argues : “When 
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the hymns of tlie different families were combined into 
books, and clearly not till then, all their Pavamana 
(Soma) hymns were taken out and gathered into a single 
collection.” But these facts seem to me to waroint the 
opposite conclusion that the Soma hymns must have had 
sonic kind of a separate collective existence, otherwise 
they would have bi!en grouped with the other composi- 
tions of their authors. It is extremely probable and quite 
natural that Soma sacrifice being one of tlie earliest 
and in earlier times at any rate the mOvSt important 
of the socio-religions institutions of the Aryans, 
die hymns connected with it came into iirominence 
and were gathered together in om* collection at ah 
early date. Later on when the general collection was 
marie the compilers did not venture to split up .the 
Soma hymns to arrange them along with the other 
compositions of the same authors, but kept them 
together as a distinct Mandnh, As collection, 
therefoi'e, I would place the ninth Mundula at the 
beginning rather than towards tlie end. This of com’se 
does not apply to the individual hymns, some of the hymns 
of the odier Books being of as early or even an earlier 
date. 

It would be a very stupendous task and would take us 
too far away from our main puipose, to endeavour to fix 
even the relative dates of the various portions of the Eig 
Vetla. All that wo require for our prt'sont purpose is to 
fix in our mind firmly that the Rig Veda was not a pro- 
duct of one period. The composition of die ten thousand 
and odd hymns constituting the Eig Veda must have ex- 
tended over a long period — possibly some centuries ; and 
that some of these came to be collected togedier earlier, and 
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some later. We have seen that the ninth book probably 
existed in a collective form earlier than the rest. The 
first and the tenth M;>mhilns were undoubtedly later 
collection. Both the langjiage and the ideas unmistakably 
indicfite a later oiigin. 



CHAPTER m. 


THE SOCIAL CONDITION IN THE AGE 
OF THE RIG VEDA. 

For a proper understanding of the religious ideas 
of the Rig Veda it will be necessary to have a glance 
at the general condition of the people in the midst of ■whom 
these ideas were developt'd. The hymns of the Rig Veda 
supply us witl*! ample mateiials for reconstructing a 
fair picture of the Aiyan society in the Vcdic age. 
Wo are at once confronted with a community of ('ager, 
joyous, hopeful p(‘ople in the exuberana' of cany 
youth. A ke(‘n chiight in lih^ pervades the entire 
Rig Veda. As yet th(^ dt'CjK'v and sadder problems of 
existence have not cast their shadow on the mind of 
the race*. The society wms as yet evidently in the early 
stage of simplicity. There was an abun^ int supply of 
the nc(<3ssaries of life all around ; the stmggle for 
existence had not yet become ka*n. To the people wdio 
composetl the. hymns of the Rig Veda, life was a blessing. 
There are obvious nuu'ks of joy and sunshine in all 
tlioir utterances. Nature wore to them a smiling 
countenance. 'Jliere were fertile plains, broad rivers, and 
laxuriant vegetation around them. There must have 
been raounbiins of fair height with useful trees and 
creepers wdthin easy reach. Tire weather was sunny 
with regular seasons. 

lire exact place where the hymns of the Rig Veda 
were composed may not be authoritatively pointed out ; 
but there cannot be any doubt that the major portion of 
them must have been first sung in the tract of land 
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watered by the Indus and its tributaries. There are 
frequent mentions of the seven rivers, the 6apta» 
Sindbn. These seven rivers unmistakably include the 
Indus and its five tributaries, which have given the 
name to the modern Punjab. Sindbn, the andent name 
of the Indus constantly recurs in the Rig Veda. Indeed, 
the Sindbn was the most important river with the 
Aryans of the Rig Veda. They extolled the Sindhu 
above all other rivers. In the seventy-fifth h)ann 
of the tenth Mandala several rivers are mentioned 
by name. Among these the Sindliu is given the lii^est 
place. “iTOcStvHwfH I* The glory of the 

•Sindbn is high above all other rivers. The place of 
die Sindhu was so undisputed among the rivers, that 
Sindbn became the general name for rivers. Tlie 
Ganges, which later on became the chief among the 
rivers both in religious literature and popular imagina- 
tion, had 0(1 yet not come into prominence at all. Her 
tributary, the Yamuna which in Pauranik times 
occupied the second place among the rivers of India in 
popular veneration, was also in the background. In 
the whole of the Rig Veda, the Ganges is mentioned 
once, and the Yamuna thrice ; [V. 52. 17 , Vn. 18 . 19., 
X. 75. 5.J whereas the Sindbn and its tributaries are 
constantly referred to tlu-oughout the Rig Veda. This 
is a conclusive evidence that the Vedic community 
dwelt in the neighbourhood of the Sindbn and its 
tributaries, which were tlien known as Sntudri, Pamsbni, 
Asikni, Aryakia and Vetasa. Of these Sntudri is still called 
Satadm and is the Sutlej of modern Geography. Yaska 
identifies Parnsbni with the Iravati and Aryakia with 
the Bipasa or the Beas ; Asakni is the Chenab, Vetasa is 

4 
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the Jhelum. The only other name which approaches the 
Sindhu in importiinco in the Eig Veda is the Saraswatu 
It is difficult to asccTtain which river was meant by this 
name. None of the existing rivers of India is known 
as the Saraswati. But a tradition calls a river flowing 
underground between the Ganges and the Yamuna as 
Saraswati. This may have its ongin in the mention of 
Sarasw'ati in the Rig Veda. As the later geogi’aphers 
could not find any river of the name of Saraswati, they 
held that tlie Saraswati had distippoared ami was flowing 
underground. It is also quite possible that there was 
actually a river of the name Saraswati, which has 
subsequently disappeared owing to natural causes. Some 
suppose that 'Saraswati was a name of the Indus; but that 
interpretation is vitiated hy llu' fact that the name 
Saraswati is mentioned along with the Sivdhv. Tlie rare 
mention of the Ganges and the ^'amuna indicates that the 
Aryans had, by the time when those l^iymns W'ere 
composed extended farther east to (he vicinity of those 
rivers. Two other names of rivers knowm in modem times 
are mentioned, tho Sarayu and the Gomaii ; but it is not 
likely that the Aryans had ext('ndwl as far as the borders 
of tlie modem Saraju and Gomati ; they must have been 
tlie names of some, small riviws in tlic plains of the 
Panjab. Sayana interprets Gomati as a synonym for 
river from Go wmter. But in any case the Gomati was 
undoubtedly in the Punjab, as in the sixth verse of the 
seventy-fiftli hymn of the tenth Mandala it is expressly 
said the Indus united tlie Gomati and the Kramu with 
the Kara and the Mebatnu. . Whatever, it may be, tlie 
constant and frequent mention of the seven rivers 
leaves no doubt that the hymns of the Big Veda were 
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mostly composed in the tract of land drained by the 
Indus and its tributaries. 

Another consideration leads us to the same con- 
clusion. The Soma plant occupied a prominent place 
in the Vedic society. Not only was it an essential 
ingredient in the sacrifices, it was a favourite common 
drink. The hymns of the llig Veda show that it was 
an mticle of everyday use. Ilie Soma was a herb 
which grew only on mountains. “This Soma clad with 
lejives and foliage dwells on the eenti'al mountains of 
the earth, ix. 82.:>.” “O Soma, tby birth-place is in the 
heaven. Thence thy limbs were oast on the mountains, 

m 

where they have grown up as trees, ix. 70.4.” “nicse 
Soma cixHiiK-rs having grown on mounfiiinous regions, 
are being distilled on sacrilicial ground, which is the 
meeting place of the gods. ix. -K).!..” So the pc>ople 
who composed the V<Hlic hyums must have lived in a 
locality cloH by some mountains. The Soma sacrifice 
which was the principal religious rite of tlie Vedic 
Hindus gradually fell into disuse till at last the plant was 
forgotten. AVe do not find any mention of it in the later 
religious literature, so much so that the very identity of 
die plant was lost and was substituted. Tliis gi‘eat change 
could have been due to the lack of the supply of the 
plant. As the Aryans moved on to the Gangetic plains, 
fardier and farther away from the Himalayan range, it 
became more and more difficult to get a supply of the 
Soma herb of the mountains, till at last it altogether 
disappearwl from the religious and social life of the 
people. All these unmistakably indicate that the Vedic 
hymns were composed on the plains of the Punjab near 
the Hindukush at the foot of tlie Hunalayaii range. 
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Here the Aryans must have dwelt for a considerable 
period, gradually extending fmlher and farther to the 
east and south with the natural increase of population 
and pressm’o of new amvals. Life was easy and com- 
fortable, except for the conflict with the indigenous 
inhabitants of die land. It is obvious that the Vedic 
people were confronted with an alien race, whom diey 
called the Dasyas. There an) innumerable references in 
the Rig Veda to the conflict between the Aryans and 
the indigenous people upon whom die new-comers looked 
down with contempt. “All aroimd ns are the llasyu 
tiibes ; diey do not perform sacrifices ; they have no 
faith ; their rites are difterent They are not to be consi- 
dered as men. 0 thou de.stroyer of enemies ( India ), do 
thou kill them, destroy the Da.syu tribes.” 

X. 22.8. 

These were a race of darker complexion. ^r?he Aryans 
who had a fair complexion often alluded to the colour 
of their adversaries with contempt and even called them 
as the blacks. ^‘Dasyu” and “Daihy” were the common- 
est epithets applied to them in the Rig Veda. “Give 
praise unto Boma, who with splendour marches swifdy 
like water, killing the dark-skinned people.” 

5 ^” ix. 41.1. “Indra hated these dark-skinned people.” 
“f*? fiCTTO wHh iTRrai 

ix. 73.5. One pretext for die contempt of these 
people was^ that they did not observe die Aryan 
oei'emonies. In the Rig Veda they are often taunted as 
men “without worsliip or praise” and “without 
sacrifice”. Ihe Aryans with all the anogance and 
narrowness of fanatits could not consider that there 
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could be any other faith except their own. We have 
already seen that they could not consider indigenous 
races as men because their rites were different. Later on 
they were called Rakshasas or demons. And yet these 
people do not seem to have been far behind their suc- 
cessful conquerors in civilisation. The only account 
which luis come down to us regsurding these indigenous 
races of India is from their Aryan adversaries ; but even 
these prove them to have made considerable progress in 
civilisation. They were no mean advcisaries for the 
proud Aiyjms. The struggle between the two races 
for the soviaeignty of the land was a long and arduous 
on(!. The non-Aiyans fought with weapons, horses and 
chariots They had fortified cities. Their cities are 
several times described in the Rig Veda as made of 
iron. One of their Kings, Sambasa, is said to have ninety- 
nine strong cities, which were captured and destroyed 
by an Ary:i!l king llibodas with the help of Indra. 
^There are frequent references to this in the Rig Veda 
as a, wonderful feat of arms. They had cattle ; the art of 
tilling land was not unknown to them. They seem to 
have idso leiumt the use of metal and extracted precious 
metals from underneatli the earth. 

It was only after a long and arduous straggle that 
the indigenous inhabitants of the land submitted to the 
Aryans. The war was a cruel and ' sanguinary one. 
Fi'om the epithets which the Aryans applied to their 
adversaries we can well understand that the conquerors 
had no tender feelings towards the vanquished. The 
feeling must have been very bitter on both sides. It was 
a war to the knife. And when the few remnants of the 
exhausted enemies siurendere^, the Aryans did not mete 
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out to them any generous terms. Tliey were treated 
almost as beasts. The word Dasn became the name for 
domestic slaves. 

The conquered adversaries proved themselves very 
useful in the work of tilling the land and other forms of 
manual labour ; and soon they became a valuable element 
in personal property. We find that the Rishis prayed 
for a large retinue of Dasas {dong with other forms 
of property. In course of time by their industry, 
ftiithfulness, serviceabloness, these unfortiiufite people 
improved their lot a little, but still they remainetl 
outside the pale of the Aryan society, anil \vore looked 
down as inferior order of beings. They were 
considered to have been born to serve and minister 
to the comforts of the fair coraplexioned people. The 
Gods had destinal them to l)e Ioay. ^ 

“Who (Tndra) has made the Dasas inferif^’ and losely 
placed” II. 12.4. The land had been reserved by 
Providence for the Aryans. The wholesale iuid absolute 
confiscation of the land of the conquered people was 
sanctioned by divine onicle. India is made to declai'c, as 
in the second verse of the twenty-sixtii hymn of the fourtli 
Mandala, tliat the land naturally belonged to the Aryans. 

“I have given the 

land to the Aryaps, I Imve gwen rain to men who ofleral 
sacrifices. The land belongs to the Aryans as naturally 
as the rains come down upon etirth.” 

But, it was long before the Aiyans could subjugate 
the ind^nous people to this abject position. Before that 
they had to fight many a battle. The Rig Veda is as 
much a collection of saciifiiaal hymns as of battle hymns. 
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Quite a lai’ge proportion of hymns are invocations to 
Indra and other Gods for aid and victory in battle 
against the Is on- Aryans. It is esident tliat the military 
operations occupied a large place in the Vedic community. 
The art of fighting was fairly well-developed among the 
Aryan people. Their cliief weapon was bow and arrows. 
The arrows were made with w'ooden sliafts tipped with 
iron heads and supplied with wings of feather. Manufac- 
ture of arrows seems to have been a regular lucrative 
industry. I WSlflT- 

tifi r ix. ' 112 . 2 . “The 

blacksmith iiaving made aiTOWs witli the help of dry wood, 
feathers of birds a.ud shining stones for making points, 
looks for som(^ wealthy purchaser.” There is also mention 
of sword in (he ivig Veda. In the seventy-fifth hymn 
of the sixth Mandala we get a complete desciiption of 
tlie paraphernalia of a waraior. It consisted o* a bow, 
a case for ax^ws, which used to l}ung over the shoulder. 
Tlie warrior had a protective armour which was called 
Varma. It is not cpiilo clear whether it W’as made of 
skin or some metal ; it evidently (iovered the greater part 
of the body ; it is spoken of as being “put on” at the 
time of the battle. Kings and important personages 
fought in a chariot drawn by horses driven by a charioteer. 
Chariots were the ordinary conveyances for the upper 
classes. It is frequently mentioned in the Ilig Veda ; and 
the construction of chariots was a prominent profession 
requiring skill and courage. The an*ows were, at least, 
occasionally poisoned. “We salute the great godde.ss arrow, 
which is poisoned, whose head is destructive, whose 
mouth is of iron” q^T I 

^ f VL 75. 15. 
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The use of horses in battle was also common. 

^ vi. 47, 31.” “Our 

leaders are marching on horses. O Indra ! may our 
charioteers bo victorious.” Horses were employed for 
quick and difficult march, m I 

qfir W ^RresRi: »” VI. 46. 13. 
“On occasions of great battle do thou send our horses 
over uneven roads like swift hawks seeking flesh in diffi- 
cult places. Horses wore trained for military marches. 
“Who like well-trained horses ftlfRP?:) march 

in regular steps” x. 64. 6. Some sort of commissariat 
must have been developtnl. Even horses were provided with 
fodder in battle fields, “ftqreg I 

ix. 47. 5. “As grass is distributed to 
horses in battle-field, do thou distribute the riches (of the 
vanquished enemies) to tlie’ conquerors.” Sieges of forti- 
fied places were often undertaken. Some sort of forti- 
fications were also known. 

Forts ( ) are mentioned not unfrequcntly. It is 
very significant that military extravagances such as 
abound in the Pnranas are not at all to be found in the 
Eig Veda. Military operations were actual experiences 
of almost everyday life in the Vedic age and not 
imaginary myths. 

The diief adversaries of tlie composers of the Vedic 
hymns were the indigenous inhabitants of the land. But 
before the dose of the Vedic age the Aiysms had begun to 
fight among themselves. In the tentli Mandala of the 
Big Veda we find many references to the intervened wars 
among the Aryans, “qt qt qw qT 
q^ x. 38. 3, “Wlioever desires to fight with 

us be be a or be be an Aryan ” fqqfqiA 
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II X. 102. 3. “O lndiR, do thou strike thy thunder- 
bolt on our enemies desirous of killing us. Do thou 
destroy them secretly, be they Dasas or Aryans.” 

But though circumstances compelled the Aryans to 
resort to arms frequently and to cultivate the art of 
fighting carefully, they ivere essentially an agricultural 
people. Cattle were their chief wealth ; there ai’e frequent 
prayers for the increase of cattle in the Vedic hymns. 
Earlier still the Aryans had mainly been a pastoral commu- 
nity moving with their cattle from place fo place. Pushan 
one of th(! earliest gods of the Aryans was the protector 
of catthi and guide of travellers. But when the hymns 
of the Rig Vhrda wei*e composed the people had taken to 
agricultural pursuits. The constant prayer for rain 
intlicates that agriculture was the chi(‘f occupation of the 
singers of the; Vedic hymns. Barley seems to have 
been their j^rimapal crop. It is called in the Rig 
Veda, whicli is the modern Sanskrit name for rice; 
but Sayana and other interpreters translate it as barley. 
The art of cultivation was well advan(;ed among the 
Vedic people ; they ploughed the land ; there is no 
mention of mmiuring ; but the primitive methods of irriga- 
tion were not unknown. The opening verse of the 
sixty-eighth hymn of the tenth Mandala refers to the 
practice of watering the cornfields. if apSt 

fvimi ^r. l” “As the husbandmen, 

when watering the cornfields make noise in frightening 
away birds.” The following verses from the 101st hymn 
of the tenth Mandala gives a virid pictun* of tlie 
agricultural life in the Vedic age : 

“Fix the ploughs, spread the yokes ; sow seeds on 
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this {>lot of land whidi has b^n prepati^. May our 
i)raise be laden with harvest Let the scythes fall on the 
tieighboui'ing ripe crops.” 

“The ploughs are being arranged. The labourers ate 
taking out the yokes. The wise people are reciting 
praises unto tlie gods. Prepare reservoirs of drinking 
Ivater for the cattle, lie up the leathern strings ; let us 
ifciw water from this, fine pit with an inexhaustible 
supply of water.” 

“Troughs for the cattle have been prepared. IjcathOrn 
string has been fixed to this sprouting inexhaustible well ; 
water can be drawn easily from it. Let ns then draw 
water.” 

“Satisfy the horses. Gather the sheafs from the fields ; 
prepare the chariots which can carry the harvest Avithout 
any liarm. This reservoir of Avater for cattle will be 
about a ctrona ; there is a wheel made of stone in it. 
The reservoir of drinking Avater for men ' ill be about a 
Skanda. Fill it up Avitli watfT.” 

“Pr^ara a farming camp ; hera is a good supply of 
drinking water for men ; sew big drinking A'essels. Take 
out stronger vessels of hron. Make the leather l)ags 
strong, so that A\ater may not leak out of them.” 

Both cows and horses were used for agricultural 
purposes. Besides these, buffiilos, sheep and goats are 
feequently mentioned among the domestic animals. The 
taming of elephants was also known in the Viidic 
iaines. The sixth verse of the 106th hymn of the tenth 
Maadal^ speaks of “an elephant driven by steel.” Camel 
must have been a common and valuable beast of burden. 

“urn mi Vin. 

5. 37. ” King Kasu of the Chedi dynasty gave away 
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hundred camels and ten thousand cqyfp.** The 
verse of the next hymn also mentions the gift of^caniuls. 

Milk and its preparations, butter (lli)and curd(^fUf) 
were everyday artides of food. The meat of cow was freely, 
used for sacrifices as well as for food. 

“May Indra cfit thy bullocks” X. 86. 13. 

h” X. 86. 14. “Fifteen or twenty 
bullocks are cooked for lua I get fatten^! by eatipg 
them ; both sides of my stomach are filled., Indra is 
superior to all.” The meat of buffalo also must have 
l)eeii a common food. ^*5 gwf” VI. 17; 11. 

■‘L*6t hundred buffaloes be (looked for you, O Indra !” 

HI# H^if« HHHT HtHnui:” 
V. 29. 8. “() Indra ! when you ate the meat of three 
hundred buffaloes, when you thunk three buckets of Soma.” 
Pork dso hatl not yet Ixjcn interdicted. “Hit 

VITI, 77. 10. “Indiu gave 
Jiundred buftaloes, rice cooked in milk, and a pig.” 

Soma was the favourite think of gods and men. 
An entire MandnU is made of hymns in piuise of Soma, 
iKJsides references to it in most of the hymns of the other 
Maadiilas, The Aryans were ardently fond of the 
Soma drink. It must have liad intoxicating power 

hr!#* 5W# HHt#” IX. 78. 4. 
“It (Soma) is intoxicating, sweet above all things, 
cooling, reddish in colour, mid the abotle of bliss, which 
die gods have created for a drink.” 

“HnifRuanH* Hint hi# ^ H?# i 

H HIHH Hf H VI. 47. 1 . 

“This (Soma) is tasteful, it is sweet, it is stroi^ it 
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is cool. When Indi“d diinks it no one can withstand 
him in battle.” 

Generally Boma was drunk after being conseci’atecl to 
gods in sacrifices. But the lestriction, naturally, was not 
always strictly observed. The less piously disposed 
people often drank it without any religious ceremony. 
And even the religious teachers sometimes got drunk 
by taking the liquor in excessive quantities. 

“The intoxication of (the three sages) Viswabar, Yajata 
and Mayi is swift like a hawk and extensive like Aditi ; 
they desire each other for companionship in drinking, 
and become intoxicated with excessive drink.” 

Besides Soma, some other intoxicating drinks were 
also in vogue ; but these were looked upon with dis- 
favour in orthodox circles. 

n) 

* viii. 2 . 12. 

“As tlie foul intoxication of wine fights in the heart, 
so does, Soma when drunk, fight in the heart.” 

For luiment the Aryans had clotli. The art of weav- 
ing seems to have been learnt a considerable time before 
the Vedie age ; there are fretjuent references to weaving 
in the Rig Veda : ^ ^ 

1” X. 106. 1. “You two (Aswinis) desire our 
offering as the weaver weaves his cloth ; you spread our 
praise.” The chief material of cloth was the wool of sheep 
and goat “He (Pusha) weaves cloth of wool and he washes 
doth.” iWf?! 1” There is no 

indication in the Eig Veda of the use of silk or cotton in 
, the Vedic times. 
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Use of ornaments for the decoration of body was well- 
known. Women commonly decorated themselves with 
ornaments presumably of gold. 3^ 

fcRnrani” “As the newly married bride goes to her hus- 
band bedecked with the ornaments given by her father.'’ 

The art of smelting metals had been learnt ; tliei’e 
seems to have already grown up a class of people who 
did the work of goldsmitlis. “filireinsT: 

VI. 3. 4. “As the goldsmith smelts 
(metals), so fire having burnt wood is ^Irawing out his 
tongue like an axe.” 

Among metals, gold and iron are fi-equently mention- 
«5Cl in the hymns of the Rig Veda. Besides its use in 
ornamentation, gold seems to have been used as a coin. 
Gifts of pieces of gold are often mentioned. Tliese gold 
coins aix} sometimes specifically aiUed Nislika 
As is tlie case even now these were often usetl in a 
string as a^arland. WCT: I 

«” V.lo. 3. “Lmng 
men, versed in singing praise, with Nishkas in theh 
necks, desiraus of food magnify the strengUi of the 
fire in heaven by praise.” 

The chief use of iron was in making weapons and 
implements of agriculture. The head of the arrow was 
of iron. Swords were made of fion. 
sf wf*’ VI. 47. 10. “Shai’pen my intellect like the edge 
of an iron sword.” Vessels of iion are also mentioned 
in the Rig Veda X. 101. 8. 

“Take out stronger iron vessels.” In several 
places in tlie Big Veda cities of iron are mentioned. 

mf%” VII. 3. 7. “protect us with 
iron cities.” “VIT «! I 
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YU. 15. 14. “Thou art unassailalble. Bo thou 
be as an h'on city of hundred arms for the protection of 
our men.’’ Such passages indicate that possibly iron- 
works were used in fortif 3 dng cities. 

Carpentiy must have been developed to a high 
degree of proficiency. Tlie carpenter was in great demand 
in fashioning ploughs and otiicr implements of agricul- 
tiu’c. The manufactiu’e of chariots seems to have been 
a nourishing industry. It is often mentioned as an in- 
dustry requiring, intelligence and manual skill. 

V. 2. 11. “As a skilful steiwly fellow 
consU-ucts a diaiiot. “?IT TITO SI^wIto »TOT*.” 
V. 73. 10. “These great praises which we aro spejiking as 
(the artisan) constructs chariots.” 

Among aits and industries, besides those already 
notetl, there is mention of plying the boat Navigation 
seems to have made a considerable progiess. The 
Arj'ans in the Vedic ago not only plied ( heir boats 
on the laigc rivers, but seem to have ventuietl into the 
sea. “«n TifTO h TRl to'” 

Vn. 88. 3. “When Varuna and myself embarked into 
the boat and sent it in the midst of the sesi.” 

^ ^ 'WT*rt I t ^ 

#” 1. 48. 3. Usha lived in ancient times, and 
Usha brings the morning now. Usha sends away tlie 
cliariots wliich have been made residy on her anival, 
as p8i*sons desirous of riches send the boats into tlie sea,” 

1. 5f>. 2. “As mercliants eager for ■wealth moving all 
around spread over the sea, so the priests carrying 
offerings gatlier around Indra.” 

It is evident from such passages that enterprise in 
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commerce was much developed in Vedie times. A class 
of people were engaged in exchange of products and their 
activity was not confined within land, but extended 
beyond the seas. Mercliante are often referred to as a 
class. W »N?WTf9r5l I ^ 9^ 

X. 150. 3. “0 Agni ! give us plenty of riches con- 
sisting of cows «and hoi’ses ; cover the sky ■with clouds. 
Extend the transaction of merclumts.” 

There seems to have already gicwn up a class of 
usurers, who wei*e notorious for their avarice and tyranny. 

995 ' 9 99 mglT Vni. 00.10. 

“Indra overcomes all usurers, who count the days.” 

*’ A regular monarchical system of government was 
well established in the Vedic society. People lived 
peaa'fully under kings and there was no question of 
disobeying the royal authority. The entire social stme- 
tuic presupposes the existence of a ruling chief. The 
office was'%e'vidently hereditary. There are frequent 
references to kings and succession by their descendants. 
Various kings are mentioned by name in the Rig Veda ; 
of these Divadasa, Sudasa seem to have been well- 
known. Their names occur in many places. The office 
6f the king had not yet IwHiome a sinecure. The king 
had to bear the brunt of war. He had his court also, 
often of great splendour. VJW. ufllflf 9 

9^” IV. 4. 1. “O Agni ! “manifest thy glory 
like the extended net of the bird-catcher. As die king 
rides on an elephant with Ins courtiers so do thou 
Inarch.” 

A large number of people were engaged in sacrificial 
work. The composing of the hymns was a work o 
g^us ; everyone cannot ring in verses. The pdet is born 
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and not made. But the extant hymns, which must be only 
a fraction of all the poetical literature of the age, prove 
that there were a vast number of poets and seers. The 
gift of poesy was not confined to the male sex alone ; 
among the Vedic Kishis there were several women, names 
of some of whom have come down to the posterity. Of 
these Ghosha seems to have achieved considerable repu- 
tations. Ta\' 0 of the hymns of the Big Veda, the 39th and 
40th of the tenth Mandaln have l)een attributed to her. 
lire 91st hymn of the eighth Mandala is attributed to 
Apala of the family of Atrayi. Tlie twenty-eighth hymn 
of the fifth Mandala is likewise composed by a female 
Bishi, Viswabara by name. She seems to have taken 
part in the performance of sacrifices as well, 

I <if?r (ro q w 

f “The lighted fire is 
spreading his splendour in the sky, and is shining before 
Usha ; Viswabara with her face turned to^ljthe east and 
with the pot of sacrificial offerings in her hand is proceed- 
ing tovrards fire singing praises unto the gods.” 

Besides the actual composers of the hymns, there 
were others who learnt them by heart and communicated 
them to their sons or disciples, who in their turn 
committed the charge to others and tlius preserved the 
sacred lore of the race. ^ 

V. 18. 4. “Those priests who perform the several 
functions in sacrifices, and tliose who preserve the 
* praises by reciting them.” 

Besides tliese there were a host of priests who were 
required to perform the daily sacrifices. The perform- 
ance of the saxaifice was probably at the b^inning a 
simple a;f^’. Every house-holder lighted or trimmed 
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his own sacred fuv, recited some verses in praise of 
the gods and poured the Soma offering. But gradually 
the operation grew in complexity ; piiests were specially 
trained for the object, who were engaged at least on 
special occasions. At fii’st those priests were few in 
number and each could perform all the functions in 
connection with a sacxifice. But as in course of time 
the sacrifices became more and more complex, seperate 
functions were assigned to diffi^rent persons and there 
grew up vaiious ordox’s of piiests. We find visible 
marks of the gi-owing complexity in piiekly functions 
in th(' liig Veda, In the earlixT hymns there is scant 
refurena'! to the priests, where tliey iu-e mentioned, 
they are spoken of as priests 

But in th(! hymns of later origin there is a great array 
of priests; dilferent functions have been assigned to 
different classes of priests, who are called by different 
names. In th|^ third Mandtila, two classes of priests, 
the Adhwaryu and llota or Vipra are mentioned. 

11 =^; fifur: fro* t:” i m. 7. 7. 

“Seven Vipras with five Adhwaryus watch thy favourite 
sesit.” Of these tlie Vipra or IJota recited or sang 
praises unto the gods and the Adbwaryu performed the 
various dispositions of sacrifi(»s such as making the 
alter, preparing the ofi’erings etc. jRtif sun 

ni. 35. to. “O Indra ! do 
thou accept the (Soma) given by the hands of the 
Adbwaryu or tlie offering from the Hota.” 

In the second Mandala we find the number greatly 
increased. Besides the Hota and the Adbwaryu^ quite a 
number of other priests are frequently mentioned. 

6 
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MW ^ «” n. 1. 2. “Thine, O Agni 

is the office of the thine is the office of the Pota, 

thine the work of the Neshta priest, thou art the Agni- 
drita ; when thou desirest sacrifice, the function of the 
Frasasta is thine, thou art the Adhwaryv^ thou art the 
Brahma, thou art tlie lord of our household.” The parts 
of the more important priests are tlius defined in the tenth 
Mandala MTOfM 

Srafil I MW eft MW MTMt 1 m 

M eNJ ll” X. 71. 11. “One (Hota) co-operates witli us 
by reciting the Mantras profusely, .another (Udgata) 
sings the Saman in G.ayaiii mete', Brahma explains 
the Jata-Vidya (order of saaificcs), another (Adhwa^ryu) 
again performs the various rites of sacrifices one by 
one.” 

But though the various professions and industries 
were differentiated and considerably developed, as yet 
these were not stereotypctl in hide-bound hereditary 
castes in the Vedic age. It is quite evid^t that at the 
time when the hymns of the Kig-Veda were composed 
there were no caste distinctions among the Aryans. 
Even the names of tlie four castes, which divided the 
Hindu society in later times so prominently and formed 
its very basis, jure not to be found m the Vedas in 
their present sense, with the exception of one significant 
instance. The terms Brahmana, Kshatriya, Vaisya and 
Sudra were unknown in the age of the Big Veda. 
The words Brahmana and Kshatiiya are found in a 
few places in the Big Veda, where they distinctly do not 
stand for castes. Brahmana means one who sings praises 
to the gods. M €1% 

MMMf: VH. 103. 7^ “(O fro^) who speaking like the 
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singers of praise in the Atiratra sacrifice are proceeding 
towards the ponds ” 

Similarly, Vipra, which in modern times means 
the caste Brahmin, in the Rig Veda simply stands for 
a wise man. 

Likewise the word Kshatriya in the Rig Veda 
means strong or brave and is referred indiscriminately 
to gods and men. 

These words indicated certain qualities and had no 
refei’cnce to incidents of birth or family comiection. 
Them was no division of labour in the Vedic society 
according to birth or lineage. The various professions 
and industrie.s were followed by men and women 
according to their individual likings and abilities. The 
various manual and menial labours, wliich were in 
later times relegated to the conquered and subjugated 
aborigines, wc^ as yet iierformed by the Aryans 
themselves. Thus the Aiyans tliemselvcs were carpen- 
tS-s, bkckmiths, weavers, sailors, tillers of hmd, 
and shepherds. It was only in later times, when in the 
conquered aborigines, the Aryans found a .serviceable 
tool, they relegated the more mechanical portions of 
labour to them, withdrawing tliemselves to intellectual 
pursuits or luxury. In Vedic times we find tlie Aryans 
themselves perfonning all kinds of manual labours 
indiscriminately without any sense of dishonour or 
disgrjice. ^ ^ ^ SRPlt I 5WJT 

^ IX. 

112. 1. “Difierent persons among us have different 
avocations. The carpenter saws wood, the physician 
looks after patients, the priest seeks persons desirous 
of performing sacrifices. Therefore, (O Soma) do thou 
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be pressed for Indra.” The son did not necessarily 
follow the profession of his father. We find a priest 

prays for a wanlor son ; similarly sons of Kings Iwcame 

priests and singers. The son or a descendant of the 
famous King Parachpeda was a Rishi and was the 
author of many hymns. Different members of one family 
undertook different professions. Tlie author of tlie 
112th hymn of the 0th MandaJn distinctly says tliat 
the several members of his family have undertaken 
different kinds^of work. ^ SWT I 

•rpnfWl” IX. 112. 3. “lam a composer of hymns, 
my son is a physician, and nty mother is a grinder 
(of fried barley) on stones. We are of many 
professions.” 



CHAPTER IV. 

REUGIOUS IDEAS IN THE VEDIC AGE. 

Turning to tlie religious iclejis in the Vedic age we 
find that tlic Aryans worshipped certain definite 
deities, whom tliey called the Devas, meaning possibly the 
sliining ones. The hymns of tlie Rig Veda vverc mostly 
addressed to tliese deities. In m;iny places of the 
Rig Veda their number has been categorically 
mentioned as thirty-three. 

gfirara:” viii. .-lo. 2. “O ye 
Devas, destroyers of enemies and worthy of the 
sacrifices of men, the sons of Manu, you are thhty-tlmje 
in number and have thus been praised.” “^erf 

“Ye Devas are thirty-three in number 

1. 114. 11. 

“O Nasatyu As wins, come hei’e with the tliirty-thu'e gods 
to drink tlm sw(iet (Soma).” fra ^ fspl 

ix. 92 . 4. “O flowing Soma, thine 
thrice eleven well-known gods dwell in phices beyond 
the ken of eyes.” l” 

1. 45. 2. “0 Agni, whose horses are red and who are 
worthy of praise, do thou bring the thirty-three gods 
here.” , 

Such passages do not leave room for the slightest 
doubt that for a long timfe the Aryans held the gods 
to be thirty-tlrree in number. The number of gods 
specified by name in the R^ Veda cannot be exactly 
fixed, as in some cases it is doubtful whether a separate 
god is meant by certain name or it is a different name 
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of a previously mentioned god. Thus it is doubtful 
whether Savita is a separate god or it is only 
another name for Surya ; or whether Viswadeva is a 
separate god ; or it is a collective name for all the gods. 
The principal gods mentioned in the Rig Veda are 
Indra, Agni, Soma, Vayu, Surya !Mitra, Varuna, Vishnu, 
Usha, twin Aswins, Pusha, Rudra, Prajapati, Yama, 
Parjanya, Aryama, Maruts, Brahmanashpati or Brihash- 
pati, Saraswati, Aditi, Adityas, Ribhus, Ha, Twashta, 
Savita, Indrani, Varunani, Agnayi, Vasus, Matariswa, 
Vaiswanar, and Bharati. They make up the prescribed 
number : some of them, however, are evidently of moio 
recent origin. A few other less important names are 
occasionally mentioned. The number thii*ty-tliree, 
however, continued to be the traditional number of gods 
throughout the Vedic Age. 

More important than their nitmlwr is the nature of 
Vedic deities. Here fortunately the questioiT is not of 
difficult solution. The gods of the Rig Veda, are 
mostly, if not entirely, personificsitions of the poAvers 
of nature. The mystery of the world around them 
deeply stirred tlie Aryan mind at an early age. The 
beauty and gnuideur of nature awakened their pro- 
found enthusia.sm and admiration, and in the striking 
phenomena of the heavens and eartli they saw the 
manifestation of some higher powers. In the ruddy 
glow of the morning .sky, the daily marcli of the sun 
across the blue vault of the heavens, the periodical 
bursting of the thunder clouds and the doAvnpoui> of the 
life-giving showers of rain, the fury of the storm which 
swept over the forests and hamlets of nortliem India, 
the vivid imagination of tlie fresh Aiyan mind recognised 
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some mysterious unseen powers. Tliis was essentially 
a correct vision, a right and prophetic intuition of the 
human mind towards the solution of the riddle of 
existence. It is really astonishing that the wAjyan mind 
grasped the true significance of the phenomena of nature 
in such a profound manner so early in the history of 
the human race. The progress of civilization has added 
but little to the insight of the Aryan mind towards a 
correct imderstanding of the mystery of nature. Ko- 
where do we find a clearer perception of the divine 
meaning of the world with wliich our senses bring us 
into momentary contact. The Aryan Eishis looked at 
the morning sun, coming out of the eastern sky 
dispelling tlie prevailing darkness, and were moved with 
a profound wonder. With their childlike curiosity, 
enthusiasm and freshness of the understanding they 
asked who might be this mysterious visitor. And 
the answer that suggested to them was, here is 
a god ; and wlio will deny, even after the march of so 
many centuiies, that their’s was an essentially con'ect 
reading of tlie facts ? The tkily miracle of the 
mysterious emergence of light out of the bosom of 
darkness moved the Aryan sages to perpetual wonder 
and tliey bowed down in awe and adoration >vith hymns 
of praise and prayer to tlie Power, wliich brought back 
light and life to tlie sleeping world. Similarly they 
beheld with wonder the march of the dark masses of 
clouds, bursting into showers of rain which gave fertility 
to the earth and clad it with verdure, that sustained 
life, and said here is a god, and felt with their child- 
like simplicity that they must propitiate the deity with 
prayers and offerings, Thus arose the Vedic Pantheon 
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and the Vedic worship. In every striking plienonienon 
of nature the Aryan mind beheld a deity, having 
enormous powei's for good or evil on the destinies of 
men and the sense of gratitude, fear and hope, innate 
in human nature led to the institution of praise, prayer, 
and propitiation by offerings. 

Hiat the Vedic gods were the personifications of the 
powers of nature is obvious from their very names, which 
stand at once for the material object and for tlie unseeen 
power associated with it. Agni is the name for the 
element as well as for the deity, whom the Aryans 
worshipped as an unseen power. Bimilarly, Suiya, 
Usha, Vayu are names for some Vedic deities as well 
as for certain material objects or phenomena of nature. 
Not only is the deity called by the same name as 
tlie material element, but the deity is defined and descrilxfd 
at the beginning entirely, and later on largely by the pOAvers 
and functions of the natural objects and jAhenomena 
with which it is associated. Take for instance the 
deity Usha. Usha is the stinskrit word for the eai’ly 
dawn. The Vedic deity Usha is appropriately conceivcnl 
as a beautiful goddess, sometimes consideral as the 
bride, sometimes as the daughter of Suiya, the Sun. 
Usha is often called the maker of light, harbinger of 
the day. Men and birds awake at her approach. On 
her arrival the sacrificial fire is lighted. “q?lT ^ 

Ere the Ushas make tlie morning and give light appear- 
ing in the east,” IRTPltt 1^;” 

1. 48. 15. “O Uslia, thou hast opened the gates of the 
heaven to-day with thy light” 

VI, 64. 6 “(O Usha) when tliou dost 
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appear, birds come out of tlieir liabitation, and pien who 
have a portion in the offerings also awake”. Here jire 
a few extracts fi’om a beautiful hymn addressed to 
Uslia : “Wo know the beautiful glowing Usha, 
the leader of fine speech ; she had opened the gates 
( of heaven) for us ; she lias disclosed riches unto us 
by filling the universe with light. She has disclosed 
the universe.” ST 

I in«rf ^ h” 

T. 1 1 ;}. 4. “Usbi wakes up those who were lying down 
in a crooked postui’e, some for enjoyftient, some for 
saerificcis, some for (earning) riches. Usha dispels the 
darkness so tliat those who see a little can see clearly. Usha 
has disclosed the worlds.” 

^ 5f I 

fvitH” 1.1111.5. 

“Tins maiden of perpetual youth, (Usha) daughter 
of heaven, dad in white, appears befoi’e men, dispelling 
darknes.s. *ie is the mistress of all wealth. 0 thou 
Gracious One, do thou dispel darkness tod-ay.” “ipsTT 

i ajHT 

^ H” 1. 1 13. 7. “Uslia is illu- 

mining the extended corners of the sky ivith her glorious 
light Usha has cleared away the darkness (of night). 
Usha is coming in her chariot well-yoked 

with the horses of morning light.” <qT?IT- 

I infii 

^ «” 1. 113, 14. 

“O men, awake; Life, om* stimulator, has come ; dark- 
ness has departed, light has come. Usha has cleared 
the way for the Sun. Let us go where (Usha) fiourishes 
distributing food,” “3^’* ^ ^ llPim 

7 
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m «” I. 16. ”0 UsKa, tkou art the modier of 
go<ls, the equal of Aditi, the rcvealer of Racrifices, do thou 
shine in thy gi-entness, do thou appear unto us approv- 
ing our prayers, O thou the desired of all, make 
us numerous in this hind.” “inaT 

^ ft wf?r i ^ ^ 

^ swi ft«i3nt n” 1. 113. 19. 

Still moi'e clearly the following verses from the 124th 
hymn of the first Mam] ala indicate the natui’e of the 
goddess Usha : WTSIT 

I 51 ft^t ftRifa n” 

1. 1 24. 3. “She (Usha) daughter of heaven, clad in light, 
is slowly appearing in the east. She follows the appoint- 
ed track (of the sun) as if knowing well the order, and 
never does any harm to the quarters.” 

n^jesm W^ffiRnwa n i r wl 

ftlTW* ft^iTOlT «” 1. 124.5. “(Usha) 

having l)een bom in the eastern half of the sky, wakes 
up tlie quarters. Sitting on the lap of her parents (earth 
and heaven) luid filling them both with her own (glory), 
flourishes well and wide.” 

tt” T. 124. 11. “Youthful Usha is coming from 
the east, she has yoked red horses to her chariot. She 
dispels darkness in the sky inaugurating the beginning of 
the day. In every household fire (sacrificial) is sitting.” 
L 124 11. Tlien follows the versff, which we have 
already found in the 64th hymn of the sixth MandaJa. 
“When thou dost rise, (O Usha) birds come out of 
their nests, and men having a portion in sacrificial 
offerings also awake.” Such passages, and they can be 
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multiplied at any length, do not leave room for the slightest 
doubt as to the identity of the goddess Usha with the 
early dawn. 

Jjet us take another instance, tliat of the god Soma 
Soma is an important Vedic deity. One whole Maudala 
of the Rig Veda is dedicated to him. But in majority 
of these hymns the material aspect of the deity is 
apparent. It is quite evident that the liymns refer more 
to the moimUiin xdant whicli gives a kind of intoxiciiting 
drink than a forj)iless deity. Of the ‘V cdic pantheon 
Soma has jxdjaps retained its natural character most. 
The majority of tlie Soma hymns tlescribe in detail 
thti process of pressing and preparing the favourite 
drink. ^ ’BT I 

n” IX. 44. Jh “This Soma watches all ; he is 
careful. He being pressed (from cixH?pers), goes towards 
the gods. He is going to the collecting vessel (Pavitia).” 

fd ^ 

n” IX. 45. d. “Moreover we mingle thee of reddish 
hue wth milk to make tliee sweet and deh'ghtful. Do 
thou open the gates of riches unto us. 
gti ^ \ urat «” IX. 51. 1. 

“O priests, sprinkle this Soma pressed by stones on 
the Pavitra (collecting vessel) ; purify it for the drink 
of Indra.” H H ^ fUH:” X. 25. 10. 

“This (Soma) is swelling (fenuenting), he soon 
produces intoxication. He is the favourit(‘ of Indra”. 
At the same time the divine character of Soma is never 
lost sight of ; Sonra. is not a mere intoxicating di’ug ; 
he is also a god among gods. Like other gods he cjin 
give riches, he can destroy enemies ; he has even ci'eated 
the earth and the heavens, “He is &tlled the Killer of 
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Rakshashas exercising supervision over the Universe”. 

IX. 1. 2. ^ 

it«»n I W IX. 4. 2. “O Sonia, give us 

light, give ns heaven, give us all good fortunes, then do 
good unto us.” ^ ^ 

I ^ ^ I. 91. 20. 

“Whosoever gives offerings to Soma, Soma gives him cow.'?. 
Soma gives him sw'ift horses. Soma gives him brave 
clever sons, skilful in household work, desirous of 
performing sacrifices and magnifying the glory of his 
father”. 

“ 'rfs §3nT« ihin i 

^ ii” T. 91. 21. 

“O Soma ! we delight to think of thee, who art 
invincible in battle, conqueror among heroes, giver of 
heavens, giver of rain, piotcclor ot power, thou who 
dost dwell in sacrifices, who hast beaulifd mansions, 
who art victorious, and famous”. 

“c^*n »it; i 

«5iin b” T. 91. 22. 

“O Soma, thou hast created all these vegetables, thou 
hast crcjated Avater, tliou ha^t created the cows, thou 
liast stretched tlic wide sky and thou hast dispelled its 
darkness with thy light”. 

Here Ave find Soma in the full glory of a god. In 
the earlier stages the material aspect of a god is more 
predominant, but Avidi the advance of time and sacer- 
dotal tendencies, the ima^ative and mythological 
aspects pK'vail ; and sometimes the id(>al deity is 
altogether dissociated from the material object Thus 
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we find in the 85th hymn of the 10th Matidala ^ verse 
altogether dissociating the god Soma from the plant 

sIWT’nt TOT n” X. 85. 3. 

“]\Ien think that they have dnmk Soma, when they 
press the vegetable. But no one can drink the Soma 
whom the sages know.” Here the material basis lias 
been quite transcended ; but this is in cleai’ contradiction 
of the earlier conception. The Aryan mind has travelled 
long ; it is to be noted that only in the Later portions 
of the Big Veda, the first and tentli Mavdnh^ that sudi 
verses occur, showing the gradual emergence of tlie 
ideal from the natural conception of deity. 

A similar movement of thought is clearly visible 
in the case of most, if not all the Vedic Gods. 
It is not necessary to follow the process in detail 
in the case of every God. The examples given above 
Avill suffice ^ show the genesis of the Vedic gods. The 
description of god Agni in the Rig Veda confirms tliis 
view. In some respects Agni is the most important of 
the Vedic gods. Though in power and splendom* Agni is 
inferior to Indra, Agni is more closely and famiharly 
related to man ; he is the messenger between gods and 
men, carrying the offerings of men to gods and biinging 
them to men. In every Mandala, the opening hymns 
are addressed to Agni ; thus in a way he is given pi'ece- 
dence to Indra. This position of Agni is due to his 
nearness to men. Of the mysteries of nature, the one 
neai’est to men is fire. The Aryan imagination was 
moved by tlie effiilgence of the sun, the grandeur of the 
rolling clouds, and the beauty of the morning sky. But 
nearer to his home and heai'th was this mysterious 
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presence. Fire, liorn out of tiie contact of two sticks of 
wood, shining with a heavenly glow, always turning 
upw'ards consuming everything, giving heat and light, 
so serviceable to man and yet so temble ! Here is 
indeed a goil. Other gods were far off in the skies, 
but here Avas a god dwelling in their own homes, with 
whom they could come in constant cnntact, Avhom 
they could light and approach at their will. 
So they called him the god of their homes, Avhom 
the gods have gent down to men, the messenger of the 
gods. ^ I. 30. 5. 

‘*0 Agni, thou art gladdener of the hejirt thou dost (xdl the 
gods, thou lul the lord of the hearth, and the messenger 
of the gods.” 

I. 44. 2. “O Agni, thou art the cherished messenger of 
the gods, the carrier of offerings, the master of sacrifices.” 
Here we find Agni in his sacerdotal character. But tliis 
Agni was born of wood. He is often called (ue off'spiing 
of Arani, pieces of stick. 

• “1^5^ tfir# w ^ irfH «Tr?i^T fira* i 

iicra* fqg: «” 

1. 140. 3. 

“Tlie two mothers of Agni (two pieces of sticks) are 
moving; they botli do the same work, by becoming 
black they get their child. The tongue of this child 
turns to the east, he dispels darkness, is quickly bom 
and gradually mingles with small pieces of wood ; he is 
to be nourished ciirefuUy ; and gives increase to his 
keeper.” 

w «” X. 4. 5. 

“(Fire) whom men generate with care, grows young 
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on old wood in some places, in otlicr places lx5C0ine white 
with the flag of smoke. lie does not bathe, marches like 
a Imllock.” X. 7. 5. “Men 

generate him (moving) arms this.” 

^ ^3Er‘ I 

gjRig: 'gtm b” 

X. 12. 2. 

“Thon ai-t a god; do thou caiTy oim offerings, 
according to the heavenly hnv, unto the gods ; thou art 
first, thou art wise. Thy flag is smoko ; (being fed with 
fuel, thy flame becomes straight ; thou gladdenest the 
lieart ; thou dost ever perform sacrifices with speech.” 

S3 S«fT2lll WfH' ft ^ «” 1. 58. 4 

“Agni when excited by wind easily stands on large 
trees with great noise, (‘xtendcxl tongues, and circling 
splendour. O Agni, who jurt without old age, when thou 
dost march^ forward like a bull to burn the forest trees, 
thy patli becomes black.” 

Tm: n” 

I. 58. 5. 

“Agni being instigated by wind, with weapons of 
flame, nishos forward violently like a bull in the midst 
of kine, attacking the juice of trees ; the tr-ees and even 
birds di-ead him who move on all sides.” 

Thus it is evident that tire god Agni wris identified 
with the element fire, wliich produced by rubbing two 
pieces of wood, which burnt woods and forests with 
flame and smoke. Agni was called ever youthful because 
it could be always removed with fresh fuel At the same 
rime Agni was invoked to give riches, and sons and 
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long life ; but his chief function was to call the gods, 
and carry the oflferings of men to them. Being on earth, 
he was considered nearer and dearer to men than other 
gods. 

The deity who easily occupies the first place in the 
Rig Veda is Indra. The lai^est number of hymns have 
l)een ad(h“ossed to him. Ho is distinctly called the chief of 
the gods. Though similar honour is occasionally paid to 
other gods, Indra is oftenest and in a special way willed 
the first among the gods, clearly indicating his header- 
ship among the’Vedic gods. 

5^: I fro 

ingwn" I 131. i. “The gieat heaven himself has 
bowed down to Indra ; the wide earth has bowed down 
to Indra ; the wide earth has bowed down to Indra 
with acceptable praise. All sacrifiers bow down to Indra 
with acceptable offerings. All the gods wi^^i one mind 
have placed at the front. All sacrifices of men and all 
offerings of men be unto India.” But at the outset 
Indra was only tlie god of rains. An agricultural 
community like the Aryans dwelling in the diy climate 
of Northern India was in great need of periodical rains. 
And when tlie rain was withheld for a time, as is often 
the case even at the present time, the Aryans felt giaat 
anxiety and distress. A goodly shower after sudi a 
period of draught was a great relief and came to be 
naturally looked upon as the favour of a god. This god 
was called Indra. 

And in thdr vivid imagination, coloured by fear, the 
obstruction of the rains was attributed to the ill-will of 
an evil spirit, who was called Vritm or Alii, Indra for 
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the benefit of the Aryans opened a passage for rains by 
killing Vritra. The killing of Vritra by Lidra is a 
theme of constant commendation, and it has been 
narrated a thousand times in the hymns of the Big 
Veda, at first in a simple fashion, but later on with 
much mythologic imagery, till in the Puranas it has 
been developed into a grand epic. 

1. 51. 4. 

“(O Tndra), thou didst open the clouds, which held 
water, kept the wealth of Vritra and other Danavas in 
'the mountain ; thou didst kill the murderous Vritra 
and then mounted the siin in the sky for men to 
behold.” 

“hto HHig: fli^ H ^ I 

WHHT M «” I. 32. 13. 

“Wheii|Indra fought with Alii, then the lightning 
or thunder or rain which Ahi poured did not touch 
Indra; Indra overcame the other tricks of Ahi as well.” 

It is to be noted that here thunder and lightning are 
said to be the weapons of Ahi ; but in other places 
they become the weapons of Indra and mythology 
became busy over the history of their creation, till in 
later time a grand and inspiring myth was invented 
about the genesis of India’s thunderbolt. Let us quote 
a few more verses to substantiate the main proposition 
that Indra was primarily the god of rain. 

“h % fIfH: ^ssiT i 

I. 33. 10. 

“When rain did not come from the sky to the cr'tner 

3 
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of the earth, when the earth was not filled with good 
things, Indra took up his thunderbolt and with the 
shining tlmnderbolt milked rain from the cows of dark 
clouds.” 

WISH n” n. 11. 7 . 

“O Lidra, thy swift hoi’ses are neighing (pealing of 
the clouds) heralding downpour of rain. Plain earth 
is delighted (at the sound) ; clouds look beautiful as 
they move hitlier and thither.” 

pm: smm ii” V. 32. 6. 

“Viitra having partaken of moisture was enjoying 
himself in the sky lying down in profound darkness in 
the midst of water. But Indra who fulfils the desires 
(of his devotees) delighted with the drinking of Soma, 
killed him with his thunderbolt.” 

“f piTur i f 

ii” 

I. 80. 5. 

“Enraged Indra coming nearer struck with thunder- 
bolt on the thigh of Vritra trembling (with fear), let the 
water flow, and manifested his power.” 

^ ^ ^ qrk immk ^ i 

IT vem tr^Tirsit n” 1 32. i. 

“We shall speak of the mighty acts of Indni, which 
the weilder of the thunderbolt performed at the beginning ; 
he killed Vritra, then showered rain, and opened a way 
for the flowing of mountain rivers.” 

irorm ^ ipw i 

acmt w w. h” 1 32. 2. 

“India killed Ahi who had taken shelter on the 
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mountain. Twashta had made for him thunderbolt 
which strikes at a great tlistance ; then as the cows rush 
towards the calves, flowing waters rushed forward to 
the sea.” 

From being the conqueror of Vritra, Indra came to 
be the conqueror of all enemies of the Aryans. He 
was invoked for aid in jill the wars of the Aryans. At 
the head of the heavenly host he fought against the 
enemies of die Aryans. Indra thus became the leader in 
battle. His role as die rain-god receded to the back 
ground and Indra became the god of wai*. 

’ hswt. ii” 1. 33.4. 

“Indra when tliou alone didst kill the Dasyu who 
was rich, though others were near you, when the sacrifice- 
less Sanakas came to court death from thy bow, thou 
didst kill them.” 

I »” 

I. 30. 7. 

“At the beginning of every enterprise, at every batde, 
we invoke the mighty Indra for protection like a friend.” 

IV. 24. 3. 

“Him verily men invoke in combat, risking their 
lives, they make Indra their jarotector, when heroes face 
to face give up their bodies, fighting each side for 
children and their offspring.” 

“nfiwd ?tt i* IV. 24 . a 

“Men invoke him (Indm) in batde, make him protec- 
tor of their naked bodies.” “qww ^ ^ 

n. 12. 9. “O men, without whpm 
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no one can bcicome victorious, whom people at tlie time 
of battle invoke.” Imagination clothed him in terror. 
‘WKnftn’ “thunderbolt in hand” became one of his 
commonest epithets. He was invested with the glory 
and splendoiu* of the Lord of the heaven and the earth. 
Indra gave to his devotees, wealth, power, prosperity. 

wt: ^«!wtT(wj?T ^ w *n tyrant «” 

I. 53. 3. 

“O Indra, mighty, wise, shining, we know that all the 
wealth that is around is thine ; O thou vanquisher of 
enemies, gather that wealth iind fill us with it ; do not 
disappoint those who desire thee.” 

I. 53. 2. 

“0 Indra thou art giver of horses, thou art giver of 
cows, thou art giver of corn, thou art the ief among 
givCTS, andent god ; thou dost not disappoint the 
desires ( of thy devotees), thou an friend among friends ; 
unto thee do we address this praise.” 

The process of deification did not stop here. 
Gradually Indra became the creator of the universe ; 
he it was who had set the sun in the sky ; he it 
was who had laid the foundations of the earth. 

X 163. 3. “O Indra, thou art the destroyer of Vritra, 
thou hast spread the sky ; thou hast raised the heaven 
by thy might” 

wr VI. 36. 4. “0 Indra, thou art the unequalled 
lord of the worlds, thou art the one king of the universe.” 

“iw stfi i 
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1. 101. 3. “Whose (Indra’s) might tlie earth and heaven 
contemplate, according to whose law Vanina and Surya 
move, at whose command the rivers flow, we invoke 
that Indra with the Maruts to become our friend.” 
And then many a myth about the prowess and majesty 
of Indra were told, which were further developed in the 
Puranas. 

Another prominent Vedic god is Surya or Savita ; 
the two names seem to stand for the same, deity, who is 
evidently the sun-god. Both the words in Sanskrit 
mean the sun. The description of Smya and Savita in the 
Itig Veda obviously refer to the sun. Of all objects in 
nature, the sun might undoubtedly be expected to strike 
the imagination of a people like the Aryans, and we 
find that the sun played a very improtant part in the 
Vedic religion. It is probable that more than one Vedic 
god owed hiHlorigin to the phenomena connected with the 
^ sun and the sky. About the two gods or one god having 
the two names Surya and Savita, there can be hardly 
any doubt. Savita returns day after day by the east- 
gate to illumine the universe ; at the close of Savita’s 
work night appears ; when Savita comes the stars run 
away like thieves : 

■ II. 38. 1. ‘The shining god Savita eternally rises for the 
birth of the universe, that is his work.” “ 51 K 

laflrPI! ^ n. 38. 4. “Night like a weater woman 

is again enveloping light Wise men leave oif in the 
middle the work which they had be^ doing. When tire- 
less Savita, tlie divider of the seasons, comes again people 
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wake up^again.” *'^IT PltspRnpt 

irm ^ I ’Rfw ^ infflf n” 

I. 35. 2. “Deva Savita passing along tlie dark paths 
of the sky marches in his golden chariot, overseeing the 
worlds and Avaking up the immortals and mortals.” 
5gwpi!f«: ^ \ 

^ «”i. 35. a 

“SaAata has disclosed the eight quarters of the earth, 
the three worlds of creatuies and the seven rivers. May 
Savita with golde^ eyes be pleased to come here with 
jewels and other desirable things for the saciificers.” 

5Sini% l” 

X. 37. 4. “O Surya, by what light thou dost destroy 
darkness, and by what rays thou dost disclose all uni- 
verse.” ^ I fTOTT wfir 

l” I. 50. 4. “O Surya. thou travellest (dong tlie 
long path), thou art seen by all, thou art the creator 
of light, thou dost shine in the sky”. ftjWWpin 

^ ^ 5lf>PHT^ •” “O Mitra Vamna, 
who (see) watches over the worlds and creatures as the 
shepherd watdies over Ids flock.” 

1. 50. 2. “When Sun, the eye of tlie universe comes, 
the stars like thieves go away with the night.” The 
identity of Savita or Surya is abundantly proved by 
these passages. At the same time Savita is a god, who 
fulfils the desires of his devotee, who gives riches to 
men, who is even invoked to remove the sins of men. 

mm ^nj?wT ^ I ’wi 

iifSprr ^ n” vi. 5i. 2. 

“Who knows, the three knowable (words), who is wise, 
and knows the mysterious birth of gods, that sun oversees 
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the straight and crooked actions of men and fulfils all 
their righ| desires.” “’Hi ^ ?nf?r 

l” I. 35. 3. “The god Savita comes from 
afar destroying all sins.” 9R)sm«n i” 

VIL 00. I. “O Siuya, arise and pronounce- us sinless 
to-day.” Thus we have the material and ideal aspects of 
Surya equally evident in the Rig Veda, showing the 
genesis and gradual enrichment of the natui’e of the deity. 

Anotlier Vedic god, who seems to have originated 
from the phenomena connected witli thp sun is Vishnu. 
Though Vishnu does not play an important part in the 
Vedic religion, in view of his predominance in later 
'Hinduism, much interest attaches to the references to him 
in the Rig Veda. There are not many hymns in the 
Rig Veda addressed to him ; but he is dways spoken 
with great regard and seriousness. In the 5th verse of 
the 66th hymn of tlie tenth Mandala, where the nature 
of other #ds is indicated by characteristic adjectives, 
Vishnu is called great or majestic “frnj wftWT In the 
9th hymn of the seventh Mandala it is said of Vishnu 
tliat those who have been born or those who shall be bom 
cannot know the end of the majesty of Vishnu, “sf ^ 

^ l” VH. 99. 2. Who 

is this majestic god ? Tliein is not much data to solve 
this problem definitely. But there aix} enough indications 
to divine the genesis of Vishnu. In the 100th hymn 
of the seventh Mtmdala Vishnu is said to have walked 
in his glory three steps over the earth with his hundred 
rays. ^ i” 

The one feat which is repeatedly and constantly attributed 
to Vishnu is that he walked in three steps over the 
universe. “qw VHL 62. 3., “For 
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whom Vishnu walked three steps.” f^ni^ 

i” vi 49 ^ 13 . “This 

Vishnu measured the worlds in three steps for the benefit 
of tyrannised men.” ^ H iJW ?i: 

f*m% ^wfflr I wf 

tt” I* 154. 1. “I shall speak of the mighty 
works of Vishnu, who measured the worlds, who 
astonished the upper worlds, who walked three steps ; 
people praise him greatly.” 

f*WIT,r I. 154. 2. “In whose three steps the 
three worlds stand exhausted.” “9 Vi iRRi 

1 ” 1.154.3. “Who alone measured 
these three long wide worlds by three steps.” Tlie thtee 
steps of Vishnu have been interpreted as the rise of the 
sun in the morning sky, liis mounting on the zenith and 
his setting in the western horizon. In the Puranas 
quite a fanciful story about the three steps of Vishnu 
was invented ; but in the Vedic times ^’as understood 
to mean the march of the sun across the .sky. The verse^ 
that have been quoted abundantly confirm this view. 
Vishnu has been said to possess hundred rays. Furdier 
we find that he is said to protect the earth with his 
rays : “s^^T l” 

Vn. 99 . 3 . “O Vishnu, thou dost liold this earth and 
heaven in many ways. Thou dost hold the earth with 
thy rays.” Then there is a famous verse, which 
compares Vishnu with an eye spread in the heavens. 

58^ qiirt?! “The 

wise bdiold the highest step of Vishnu constantly as an 
eye spread in the heaven,” We aie therefore abundantly 
justified in holding that the Vedic god Vishnu owed 
his or^n to and was long identified with the sun. 
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The origin of yet another Vedic god has been attri- 
buted to the sun phenomena. This is the god Pusha ; 
Pusha is an interesting and ancient god. In the Kg Veda 
he is pre-eminently the god of cattle and pasture. Tie 
Ve<lic Aryans seem to have invoked him for safety in 
conducting their cattle, through distant pastures. It 
seems likely that when Pusha was a favourite god of 
the Aryans they were yet a nomadic people. In the 
Vedic period he was evidently on the decline, which 
process continued till in the Pouranik sjge Pusha en- 
tirely disappeared from the Hindu Pantheon. However, 
theie can be no doubt that in the Eig Veda he was a 
pastoral goil “^eir nr ^ I ^ ainr 

vt: i” VI. ol. 5. “May Pusha follow our cows, may 
Pusha protect our horses, may Pusha give us food.” 
A goat was the carrier of Pusha. “qjpif 

VI. 55. 4. “We praise Pusha, whose carrier is a goat” 
Pusha was mo god Avho gave safety in travelling. 

fgq# srqr?! • ^ ^ i” 

L 42. 1. “O Pusha, do thou take us across the path, 
remove sins, O tliou the son of the clouds, mardi in front 
of us. “nt w, f I vr « ?i 

rrat ^ l” I- 42. 2. “O Pusha, whoever harmfu l, 
thievish, wicked, leads us to wrong patlis, do thou 
remove him from our path.” vf; fjin 

h: icwr 1 ^ 

by ways where there is good gi’ass ; may there be no new 
trouble on the way. O Pusha, do thou know the means 
of our protection.” It is possible that the Sun shining 
in the sky and thus guiding the sliepherds in the track- 
less plains was worshipped by the wandering Aryans as 

9 
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the god Pusha. This surmise is strengthened by verses 
like the following : 

“iwifir. iTOJT fNl trfii?i: i 

VT. 68. 2 

“Pusha, who has the goat for his carrier, who is Uie 
protector of cattle and protector of wealth, who delights 
his devotees, set over tlie whole universe witli lightly 
moving goad in his luind marches overseeing the worlds.” 

Another deity of doubtful origin is the twin brothers, 
Aswins. They are always spoken together ; a consider- 
able number of h 3 rmns of the Big Veda are addressed 
to them and there are frequent references to them. Tlie 
twin brothers, Aswins, were prominent Vctlic gods ; but 
their identity was foigotten at an eai-ly age. Yaska 
in the sixth century B. C. mentions several alternative 
views ; l ^nrl^ 

I ^ <1% I ^ 

“Who are the Aswins ? Some say they are^ 
the earth and the heaven ; others say the day and the 
night, others, again, the sun and the moon. The historians 
say they were two pious kings.” If the problem was diffi- 
cult at the time of Yaska, it is much more so now. All 
that can be said is that they were considered as the healers 
of diseases, and were invoked to give relief in all diffi- 
culties at first and then in times of illness. 

Another couple of important Vedie dmties, who are 
often, though not always, mentioned together, are Mitra 
and Vanina. Th^ origin is less difficult to discem. 
They are identified by some scholars with the Iranian 
ddty j^Jitbras and the Greek god Uranus. This is not 
iniprobable* The similarity in sound is striking and in 
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their gen^^ characteristice also there is correspondence. 
Mithras in Iranian reli^on is the god of light, and 
Uranas in Greek mythology is the god of the sky. Mitra 
and Varuna are in the Vedic religion associated with 
the sun and the sky. That they are ancient gods in the 
Vedic Pantheon is obvious and like Pushan thqr were 
receding to the background in the Vedic times. But 
there is a solemnity about tliem, especially in the case 
of Vaiiina, which is not to be foimd in the case of other 
Vedic gods. Tlxe deepest ethical olen\ents in the Rig 
Veda are associated wiUx tlie god Vaioma. He is often 
invoked for tlio remission of sins. 

• ^ ^ Is? I 

VII. 89. 5. 

“O Varuna, wc are men, whatever transgressions we 
have made with reference to the gods, whatever of thy 
law we ha|p neglected, do not destroy us for those 
sins.” 

^ ii” Vir. 86. 3. 

“0 Varuna, being desirous to see I ask dice ^ of that 
sin. I went to the wise to ask many questions. They 
have all said the same thing : ‘Varuna is angry with 
thee.’” 

i 

u ?pir ^ fWT 8n^ »i»raT ^ «” 

vn. 86. 4. 

“O Varuna, what sin have I committed that tliou 
wouldst destroy the chief of tliy devotees, thy Mend ? 
O thou unassailable, toll me, so that T may come to thee 
quickly with salutations and offerings.” 
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“ vifnwPr ft?nT wm w w* ^wn ?r^ i 

m 86. 5. 

"O Varuna, do thou disentangle us from the sins 
that have come down from our fatliers ; do thou dis- 
entangle us from the sins, which wo have committed 
with our own bodies ; do thou disentangle us, O King, 
as a thief who stole a cattle or a calf from the 
rope.” 

Oenerally sjwaking the hymns addressed to Varuna 
rise to a high pitch of spirituality. 

uBirati: I 71 53qgTra8 «” 

mm 5^; I ^ ^ it«n^ 1 ” 

I m»5iT«ira ^sug: «” 

1. 25 . 7 .— 10 . 

“He knows the path of birds tliat fly through 

heaven, and, Sovi’an o^he sea. 

He knows the ships that arc thereon. 

True to his holy Law, he knows the 

twelve moons with their progeny : 

He knows the moon of later birth. 

He knows the pathway of the wind, 

the spreading high and mighty wind : 

He knows the gods who dwell above Vanina, 

True to holy laws, sits down junong liis people ; 

He, most wise, sits there to govern all’ 

(Griffith’s translation.) 

mt tlftWW^STOTqqWT h” 

1. 24. a 

“King Varuna, had made a way for the continuous 
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march of the sun ; he has made a path in the pathless 
heavens for the steps of the sun. He reproadies my 
enemy who pierces my heart Varuna is often called 
the king and the emperor. Ho is described as terrible 
as well as forgiving.” 

nmiTn mm ^ ^Pimr. i 

^ ^ ^ »t: i” 

vn. 87. 7. 

“Who (Vmma) becomes soft, even to him who has 
committed wrong. May we become sinless to him by 
fulfilling his law ? Do ye protect us by welfare ?” 

^?ii 3rr8?wT i 

^ m Kmn ^ ^ : n” 

VI 67. 1. 

“O Mitra and Varuna, Ye two ai-e oldest unrivalled, 
and chief of the controllers ; ye restrain the people by 
your anus as by a rope. I magnify you by my praise.” 
But Mitra ^id Varuna were aheady on the decline in the 
Rig Veda ; in the later mythology of tlie Hindus 
Varuna becomes only the god of the sea, and ]\Iitra 
altogether disappears. Tlie process has commenced in 
the Rig Veda. Vmma is often called tliere the god of 
waters. In the 66th hymn of the 10th Mandala where 
some of the gods arc chai'acterised by special features, 
Varuna is called “the lord of the waters.” 

I” Still on the whole it may be said that Varuna 
is the most solemn and spiritual of the Vedic gods. 

We have ^aid enough about the Vedic gods to make 
their nature and origin fairly clear. It is not necessary 
to continue the account in detail about the remaining 
less important gods. These gods continued to be 
worshipped throughout the a Vedic age, though towards 
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the dose of the period a faint intuition of thdr unity 
seems to have dawned in the minds of some of the 
]^shi8. With the progress of knowledge the Aryans 
r^sed the interconnection between the forces of nature, 
and the truth that the various objects and powers in the 
heaven and the earth are but the different manifestations 
of the One Supreme reality, was foreshadowed. This seems 
to have been reached through two processes, one of which 
has been called by the late Prof. Max Muller, Henotheism, 
consisting of the exaltation of one particular god at a 
time. This was indeed a common feature of not only 
the Vedic but the whole Hindu religious literature. 
When any particular god was spoken of he was magnilied 
above all others and raised to the position of almost 
the one Supreme God. Tlius we have already seen tliat 
sometimes Indra, sometimes Varuna, sometimes Savita, 
sometimes Agni have each in turn been spoken of as the 
chief of the gods or the creator of tlie world. 

Another process of approximation towards Mono- 
theism in the Vedas was by the identification of the 
various Vedic gods. This may have commenced at 
first in the case of a few gods. Agni seems to have 
suppUed the first clue in this momentous proc(>ss. The 
identity of fire in tlie heaven and on the earth was clearly 
realised by the Vedic Bishis. 

^ w. ^ ^ «” 

. IV. L 7. 

“This Deva Agni has tliree great, true, desirable 
births, fn the boundless region, he came to be invested 
as pure, radiant, friendly and mightily resplendent” 
The three births l^ve been interpreted by Sayana as 
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consisting of those as Agni, Vayu and Surya But else- 
where there is a clearer indication of these three births. 

snf qft i 

sEiTOT f X. 45. i. 

‘‘Agni was first born in the sky (as lightning) ; his 
second birth was amongst us as Jataveda. His third birth 
was in water. Thus Agni, the benefactor of men, is always 
shining.” Next we find in the third Mandala an interest- 
ing hymn, the 55th, the verses of which are in turti 
addressed to many gods, Usha, Agni, ^ Earth, Heav^, 
Vishnu, Indra, etc. ; but at the end of every verse 
recurs the refmn “the gicjit might of the Devas is 
one” “lT^^RT9T^ceI%^ l” Here is an unmistakable 
recognition of the Unity of the gods. In another 
way the unity of the gods was indicated in the seventh 
hymn of the first Mandala, where it has been said that 
all the praises addressed to various gotls are Jndra’s. 

^ l” I. 7. 7. Final- 

ly there is a well-known verse in the first Mandala, 
wliich says that the different gods are but the various 
names of the One reality. 

“▼*?’ fiT?f i 

^ «” 1. 164. 46. 

“They call him Indra, Mitra, Varuna, Agni and 
the heavenly noble-winged Garutman ; sages call 
the One Reality by many names, Agni, Yama, 
Matariswa.” There are indications tliat the Vedic 
Bishis liad a 'faint idea, that -above the visible 
things, above the several gods and goddesses there was a 
Supreme One: 

31. 8. “They (the earth a^d the heaves) are 
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not all ; there is another above them. He is the creator, 
ho preserves the earth and the heavens, he is the lord of 
food. When the horses of the sun did not begin to carry 
the sun. He created his sacred skin (i. o. before the sun 
was created, he existed).” Yet, we cannot call the Bcligion 
of the Vedas Monotlieism ; there was only a faint 
foresliadowing of the Monotlieism, and that too towards 
the close of the Vedic age. Most of the passages, 
having a distinct monotheistie colouring, are from the 
first or the ten,th Mandala, which all scholars * assign 
to tlie close of the Vedic age. In the Upanishtids we 
find this faint monotheistic light developed in its full 
glory. 

The great merit of the Vedic religion consists not 
only in the recognition of the existence of unseen realities, 
in “Higher than we,” but also in the knowledge that we 
can have communion with them, and that the higher 
• beings are not indifferent to men ; on thefitither hand 
they are interested in our welfare, holding intimate 
relationsnip wiUi men. The Aryans of the Vedic age 
addressed the gods in a very familiar cordial strain ; 
they approached the Gods, with prayers and offering, with 
a remarkable freedom and familiarity and yet with solemn 
regard, after the manner of the most advanced concep- 
tion of modem times. The intimacy of men with Gods 
devolopcd into a deep, tender, sweet relationship in the 
Vedic hymns. The Aryans addressed the Gods as 
Lord, Father, Friends : 

\ X.7. 3. “I consider Agni as Father, 
as a near one, as brother, as my friq)d for all times.” 

mm l” X. 22. 3. “Indra 

holds his thunderbolt for our protection as a father 
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for his dear son.” ^ ft it ^ ^ 

r X. 2."). 3. “Be gracious, at your gbd 
carouse — as sire to son. Preserve us even from 
slaughter. Thou art waxing groat.” 

But this intimate and delicate relationship was at 
the bottom frankly utilitarian, even mercenary. The 
relation between the gods and in'ai was that of giving 
and biking. The gods would give men wealth, property, 
children and long life, and men wouUl offer to the gods 
praise, Soma and other offerings and sacrifices. It was 
a question of barter pure and simple, 'lliosowho would 
not offer sacrificx>s to th(‘ gods, would not get the good 
things of the world. 

“ftqnti ftf»^ ^ *1 I 

itwfw: ii’" V. 42. 9. 

“Those who themselves enjoy pleasure but do 
not give pleasure by praises, do thou extinguish their 
wealth. T1).se who are haters of prayers and do not 
perform sacrifices, even if they have many offerings, do 
thou debar them from the sun.” The sole motive of 
sacrifices, offerings and praises was, at the b^inning at 
least, to induce the gods to give wealth and pros^ty. 

^ ft*»^ \ 

ftw fiHJ w 'n®* m” 

X. 2.S. 6. 

“O Tndra, the Bimadas having known thee as greatly 
generous, have composed tliis unique and great praise for 
thee. We know what pleases him. As the shepherds bring 
the cattle near them by tempting them with food so let 
us bring Indra unto us.” The sacrifices were the articles 
for barter on the human side ; they were greatly prized 
by the gods ; in fact the gods desired the praises and 

10 
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saerilices iis much as men tleairctl the favours of the 
gods. Thus with praises and sacrifices the Aryans 
constantly besought the gods for favours. “Give us this”, 
“give us that” such was the constant cry of the Vo<lic 
hymns. Tiie object for which they prayed most w'as 
riches, I ^ ^ a'fW 

n” VI II. 68. 1'2. “Give us large wealth for our 
sons. Give us lai^c wealth for oiu grandsons, give us 
large wealth lor our habitations.” The Aryans ,seem 
to have been mightily afraid of poverty. 

“«rns ^ sjTOi^: i 

IT. 27. 17. 

“0 Varuna, may I not have to speak of the povertj’’ 
of any dear relative to any ridi people. May I not ivant 
in the necessary w'ealth. We shall praise thee greatly 
with our sons and grandsons.” This is the concluding 
prayer of moi*e than one hymn. (II. 27, 11.^28, II. 29.) 
“inf ^ l” JI. 28. 9. “O king Varuna, ^ 

may I not have to live upon the earnings of 
others.” So they asked for cows, for horses, for 
food, and for every form of comfoit without any 
reserve, I fTlWJ 

IV. 32. 17. “We beg of Indra a thousand swift- 
going trained horses. We (beg) a hundred jars of 
Soma.” !?wr grf im ^ Tnw ihii i ifiimt n” 

Vin. 68. 13, “We pray for tlie prosperity of our men, 
ior the prosperity of our cow.s, for the prosperous march 
of our chariots and for sacrifices.” 

X. 107.9. 
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“Bhojas (or devotees) get tkst-c^scows which produce 
milk and butter, Bhojas get well-dressed wives, Bhojsis 
get the essence of wine. Bhojas conquer insolent enemies.” 

m 

?rarTOT ?lf I? I” VI. 2. 11. “Bo thou lead thy devotees 
to worldly prosperity. May we get rid of enemies, sins, 
and distress ; may we get rid of them.” 

5rw ^ i 

Tim mm rntfr «” 

VI. 35. 1. 

“O Imlra when shall our, praises coihe to thee seated 
on elumot ? Wlien wilt thou give to thy worshipper 
moans for the subsistence of a, tliousand generations ? 
When wilt thou reward my pniises Avith Avealth ? When 
Avilt thou make my sacrifices productiA'e of food ?” 
Another object of frequent prayer Avas long life. “%flr 
ft mftr ^cr: VI. 12. c. 

“Give us ^'ealth, and saA’e us from distressing enemies. 
May Ave enjoy for hundred winters Avith brave sons.” 
In this strain the Vedic hymns pniy for AAmlth for 
food, drink, wines, children, long life and every 
conceivable object of pleiisure and comfort As yet 
tliere is no trace of the world-Aveariness, so marked a 
feature of the later Hindu literature. Life to them was 
a delight and blessing ; they keenly enjoyed the good 
of this Avorld and prayed for juore of it, and there is 
no very eager desire for the good of the other 
world. Evidently all their joys and hopes centred 
round this Avorld and its concerns. There is not much 
of what we take as spiritual ideas in the Big Veda# 
The nature of the gods is defined more by mateml 
prowss and grandeur than by spiritmil qualities, tliOi^ 
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occasionally such epithets as “upholder of truth” 
“destroyer of sin” are applied to the gods. IV. 4. 14. 

We have already told that the deepest spiritual ideas 
in tlie Veda are to be found in connection with the 
god Varuna. A very common adjective often applied 
to him is ^[71^ “die support of order”. Prayers for 
spiritual g^tts aiv very rmt*, compared with the prsiyers 
for material thing.s, thougb not altogether absent. There 
are occassional prayers in which there is a genuine ring 
of aspiration after spiiilual illumination. “^[§1 ^ ?eiT 

r 111. 1. 15 

“I, thy aacrific(>r, worship thee with oflerings, I worship 
tlieo desirous of thy friendship and light understanding,”* 

“vnf^ nfri mui i” 

VII. 73. 1. “Having been desirous of the gods and 
having rendei’ed praises (imto them), ive sliall woss 
over to the otlier side of the darkness.” 

^ vm i 

HT ^ ^ ^ *npnfiTOT; «” 

n. 27. 11. 

“O Aditi, O Varuna, O Mitra, if we have 
committed imy offences against you, do ye forgive 
them. 0 Indiu, may we enter the wide feiu-less 
light ; the long darkness may not overtake us.” It is 
doubtful what is meimt by tlie “fearless light” and 
“long darkness” here. Still it is a prayer far in 
adfance of die common prayer for riches and comforts. 

the next hymn there is again a prayer for light 
“m iWWnf*! iWf l” it, 28. 7 “May we not 

be exiled from light” Finally there is the famous 
verse, which still forms the formula for daily meditation 

fli€t *f: !w1?pmr «” 
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in. 62 10.” “Let us meditate on the adorable light of 
the great god Savita, who inspires us with intelligence.” 

The oonoeption of sin has oftSn been considered a 
sure ii||^ex of the religious deptli of a race or com- 
munity. In the Vedic hymns there are pretty frequent 
prayers for deliverancie from sins, though it must bo 
confessed that in comparison with prayers for riches, 
children, and long life, they are not too many. However 
prayer for deliverance from sins is not altogether absent 
in the lUg Veda. 

'An important factor in the religious belief of a 
comninnity is the conception of life after death. A few 
words on this subject are called for here, esixscially in 
view of the great importance tlmt was attached to it in 
later Hinduism. The conception of life after death in 
the age of Rig Veda would seem to Imve been very 
simple. Evidently the question did not engage serious 
thought of iJhe community at large or even of seers and 
thinkers. They were more intere.sted in the things of 
tlus life than in tlie next The existence of life after 
death was firmly believed. Death was not the end. 
Dissolution of the body did not mean the extinction of 
life. Distinction of body and spirit was clearly indi- 
cated, but as yet no complicated theories as to the details 
of the life after death have emerged. Thei’e is no trace 
of the doctrine of transmigration in tiie Rig Vedtu The 
spirit, after death, is said to proceed to another world* 
which is sometimes called the realm of Yama or Death, 
and the world of the fathers “fro#*” It is a land of 
joy and bi^htness where the departed soul lives in 
eternal bliss under the rule of the King Yama in the 
company of fatiiOTs. 
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“gw I 

' IX. 113. 7. 

‘“O ! Pfivamana, place me in that deatllles|^ 
imdecaying world 

’‘ Wherein the light of heaven is set, and everlasting 
lustre shines 

Flow Indu, flow for Indra’s sake.” 

Vim i 

IX. 113 . a. 

“Make me immortal in tliat realm where 

dwells the King, Vivaswan’s son, 

Where is the secret shrine of heaven, where 
are those waters young and fresh. 

Flow, Tndu, flow for Indra’s sake.” 

^ frsqi f X. 14. 8. 

“Meet Yaraa, meet tlie fathers, meet the merit of * 
free or ordered acts in highest heaven. 

Leave sin and evil, seek anew thy dwelling, and brighj; 
with glory wear another body.” 

In the heaven the depai-ted enjoy the fruits of gootl 
deeds performed in this life, 

^ ^?i<q ^ w f?jK3ei «” 

* X. 107. 2, 

“High up in heaven abide the Guerdon-givers : they 
who give steeds dwell with the Sun for ever. ^ * 

They who give gold are blest with life eternal : they 
who give robes prolong their lives, O Soma.” 
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But as yet no elaborate scale of reward and punish- 
ment in the life to come according to the merits wd 
demerits in tliis life, has been eVolved. Mention of a 
world pf darkness as a counterpart of heaven is found 
occasionally in die Hig Veda. 

^ ?mflr n i 

58n5im: ^ ii” 

m 104. 3. 

“Indra and Soma plunge i1k' wicked in the depth, 
yea, cast them into darkness th.at hath no support. 

So that not one of them may ever thence return : 
so may your wrath might prevail and conquer them.” 

‘ But the d('scription of this world of dfirkness is pot 
as frequent and full as that of tlu^ inalin of Yama. On 
the whole thc! eonc('ption of the life' after death is meagi’e, 
vague and indistinct and thc passages I'eferring to the 
next life would appear from the conUxt an«1 language to 
be of later^edic period. 




YAJUR VEDA 

The next land-mark in the rdigious deve^paaent Of 
India is to be found in the Yajur Veda, the second in tJm 
canon of Hindu scriptures. Though far inferior to the 
Big Veda in poetical and historical value, it was hdd 
in high esteem in priestly circles. The Yajur. Veda was 
indeed a sacrificial manual, the Vedic pmyer-book, the 
hand-book of the priest. It is manifestly u compilation, 
not an original composition. It contains the rituals for 
the various sacrifices. These rituals are made up of 
formulas called Yajus, which must have grown up in 
course of time in priestly circles interspersed with verses 
taken from the Rig Veda. The need of an authoritative 
and complete book of rituals for all the important 
sacrifices i!j^obviou.s, and it was to this natural demand 
that the Yajur Veda must have owed its existence. 
Though occupying the second place in the commem 
classification of the Vedas, chronologically its cojBq>ila- 
tion is possibly of a later date tlmn even the Athaeva 
Veda, The Yajur Veda contains verses, which axe 
obviously taken from the Atharva Veda, either with 
or without modification. 

The social and religious conditions found in the 
Yajur Veda, also inveol its later origin and nerve to 
indicate its distance from the Rig Veda. Whereas in 
the Big Veda there is hardly any trace of reference tp 
the caste distinctions, in the Yajur Veda we &id the 
four castes folly developed. Of course the Yajur W^da, 
bmig a oompilation of Mantras and formulas of different 
11 
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periods, tlie ideas, wlicthcr religious or social are not 
of a homogeneous character. There ore elements in the* 
Yajur Veda, where the four castes have been fully 
formed and crystaliscd, whereas in other portions, we 
find them yet in an imperfect stage of formation. 
THie two higher castes of Brahmana, and Kshatriya have 
em^ged distinctly throughout the Yajur Veda. Tt is 
tlies^ two castes that are m'intioned oftenest ; their 
interests are specially safe-guarded and their welfare 
is particularly invoked. Apparently those two castes 
formed the chief factors of the society ; at least the others 
do not seem to have counted for much ; even the 
Vaisya caste is not associated with them : — 

“HW I” V. 27. 

“Strengthen the Brahmanas, strengthen Thou the 
nobles, strengthen our vifeil power, strengthen our off- 
spring.” 

If f ^ aw mg w anm i” xt m. 38. 

“May He (Agni) protect our priesthood and nobility. ^ 
To Him all had” 

“at aini am^ awaaH aramat ^ mam: ^ 
la^tsOlanlt mmat araat ^gafma^iaia: afa: 

gmm aaamm atet aiaat f 

XXH. 22. 

“O Brahman, let there be bom in the kingdom the 
{hahman, illustrious for religious knowledge ; let there be 
bom a Bajanya, heroic and skilled archer, piercing with 
shafts, mighty warrior ; the cow giving abundant milk ; 
the ox good at carrying ; the swift courser, the industrious 
woman.” 

Here we find that the Bishi prays for cow, ox, horse, 
but no prayer is offered for the Sudra, or the Vaisya. 
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In the evolution of the Atyan sodal system, for a ocmd- 
derable period the Brahmanas and the Kshatriyas, the 
priestly and the wa^or classes, held ground, without any 
recognition of the other people, who were engaged in 
agricultural or commercial business. But in coarse of 
time, these latter by virtue of the importance of thdr 
services to the sodety must have improved their position 
and tlieprivilegecl Brahmaniis and Kshatriyas were com- 
pelled to make room for them within tlic social polity. 
The gradual advancement of the position, of the Sudra 
is extremely interesting. When the Aryans came in 
contact with the original cliildren of the soil, they were 
looked upon as enemies ; their common name in the 
Rig Veda was the Dasyus, the robbers. In tlie Yajur 
Veda they are oftenest called the Dasas, the slaves ; 
the robber or fiendish enemy has became the 
despised slave. After the long and sanguinary straggle, 
when the i^ople of the land had to give way to 
^ tlie superior strength or larger resources of the 
invaders, those who submitted to the conquerors 
were made slaves, as was the case in many other 
instances in the history of our planet. They wore 
employed in all kinds of menial work, without any place 
or recognition in the society. The Oasa proved himsdf 
very serviceable and one by one the crafts and indus- 
tries passed into his hands, while the white conquerors 
gave themsdves up to the pursuit of knowledge or exer- 
cise of* arms, and later on to ease and indolence. The 
professions which in later times became the monopoly 
of the Sudras and were looked down upon as inferior 
callings, were freely exercised in earlier times by all 
classes without any reproach. The Aryans themselves 
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\m» oarpeal^’s, blacksmiths, gold»mth£Netc. But urban, 
the cheap laboui* of the conquered Dasyu was available 
the conquerors naturally passed on al\ manual labour to 
him. The conquered people found their opportunity in 
the new position, and they proved themselves serviceable 
and useful, and the ruling classes could no longer ignore 
thmn altogether and thought it desirable to give them a 
place within the pale of the society. So tliey were recog- 
nised as one of the four, though the loAvesl, limbs of 
the social body. The Dasyu,, tlie mortal enemy of the 
Aryans, at last became the Sudra, the indispensable 
iiseful, docile artisan. This transformation was effected 
before die end of the Vedic period. In the Yajur Veda 
though in most passages the Hmhmana and Ksliatriya 
alone are referred to, there are a few instances where the 
Vaisya ,and Sudra also are mentioned, as for example 
in the following passage where a pr lyer is offered for the 
Vaisya and Budra along willi the Bi^dmana and 
Kahatriya 

^ It” XVIIl. 48. 

t‘‘Give lustre to our Bralimanas : set lustre to our 
Kshati’iyas, lustre to Vuisyus and Budras ; give, 
through lustre, lustre unto me.” 

Though the four castes had emerged distinctly 
before the compilation of the Yajur Veda, we cannot- 
be sore that they had already become hereditary^. 
ISiete is no indication to show that they weri not 
dessifioations based on merit and profession, at least 
in the case of the Brahmana and Kshatriya. The 
evolution of the Brahmana caste evidently had a 
long hkMoiT. The v^y name Brahmana was the 
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product of gradual development We find it setd<ma. 
in the jEUg Veda. The term that is commoid3r 
applied to the nmkers and seers of the hymns in the. 
lUg Veda is Vipra. In the Yajur Veda and the 
Atharva Veda also the word, BrahmaniEi, is rare. The 
common appelktion for the priestdy class in the 
Yajur Veda and Atliarva Veda is Brahma. It is evi- 
dently the word which in the later Rig Vedic period had 
been applied to one of the four classes of priests. In 
the later Rig VecUc period, the presiding priest in a 
.sacrifice was ctilled Brahma. In die Yajur Vedic period, 
this dignified name was evidently generalised and 
applied to all engaged in sacrificial work. Later on it 
was lengthened into Brahman and finally fixed into 
Brahmana, which is still the usual name of tlie priestly 
caste. 

In religious ideas- we do not find much advance- 
ment in tl) Yajur Veda beyond the Rig. We find 
the same gods invoked suid prayers and sacrifices to 
the gods of the Rig Veda, though there has been some 
change in their relative position and importance. Tlie 
most important and notable change in this direction 
is the prominence of Prajapati, Vishnu and Rudra. The 
germ of the Hindu Trinity, BrAma, Vishnu and Siva, 
which was so fully developed in the Puranas is, to 
be found in the Yajur Veda, Vishnu and Rudra are 
well-known figures in the hymns of the Rig Veda but 
they are not so prominent there as India, Agni, Surya 
or Varuna ; and Prajapati is a mere shadow in the 
Rg Veda. But in the Yajur Veda, all these, specially 
Prajapati, has attained a very prominent place ; whereas 
the mote promipent gods of the Rig Veda such as 
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Indra, Agni, Varuna, Soma, and Surya have somewhat 
receded to the back-ground. Prajapati is frequently 
eAtoUed as the first among the gods, the head of the 
hierarchy. 

usntrft: inrar ^ ii” 

vni. 36. 

“Tlian whom there is none otha* bom move mighty, 
who hath pervaded all existing creatures, — Prajapati 
rejoicing in his, offspring, He, Shodasi, maintains the 
three great lustres.” 

The Pottranik conception of Prajapati as the 
creator and father of all creatures — gods and men, has 
become quite distinct in the Yajur Veda 

vtm ^ti^i t” ix. 21. 

“We are the children of Prajapati.” 

“irarrcrfNTfJT r XXXI. 19. 

“In the womb moves Prajapjiti : He, neveif^becoming 
born, is born in sundry figure^.” 

Prajapati is definitely indeniified with “Hiranya- 
garbha” of the Rig Veda. 

^ SST ifM: I 

B*" 

xxxn. 6. 

“By whom the heavens are strong, and earth stands 
firmly, by whom light’s realm and sky-vault are sup- 
ported ; by whom tiie regions in the air were measured. 
What God sluill we adore with our oblation ?” 

The germ of the Pouranik conception of creative 
water in which Prajapati was first born, by whom the 
rest of the universe was created, is also met with in the 
Yajur Veda. 
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W. WPSt) ^ ?rSt mi 

flflnqfiKi” xxnLoa 

“The strong, the self-existent one, the fiTst within 
the mighty flood, laid down the timely embryo from 
which Prajapati was born.” 

Similarly thei'e has been a considerable addition to 
the conception of Riidra in the Yajur Veda. In the 
Rig Veda, Rudra is a shadowy figure ; Rudra is a 
name by wliich Vayu or the Moruts are • occasionally 
called. But in the Yajur Veda Rudi'a has become 
a distinct and important deity. He has received a 
vivid and definite colouring. It may be said that no 
other deity has yet been so much concretised as Rudra, 
He has been described as a huntsman wandering on the 
mountains with bow and arrows in hand : 

fSwf SPTCI ll” XVI. 3. 

“The sl^aft which, Mountain-haunter, Thou art hold- 
ing in Thy hand to shoot, make that auspidous. 
Mountain Lord ; injure not man or moving thing.” 

f^5ifm:§rRraTfli i” HI. Gi. 

“With bow unstrung, with muflled stalf, clotlied in a 
garment made of skin.” 

wfYf mi «” 

XVL 51. 

“On some remotest tree lay down thy weapon, and 
clad in robe of skins approach, bearing thy bow come 
hither forward.” 

He is also spoken as a “Physician”, healer of the 
cows and horses and men.” 

^ i” ni 69. *' 
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“Hiou art a healing medicine, a balm for cow and 
horse and man.” 

'He is also spoken of as the Vanquisher of seir* 
penis. 

iRnft I ’RfN \'’ XVI 5. 

‘Tlie Advocate, the first divine Physician, hatli de- 
fended us, crushing all serpents.” 

. It is very curious whence these wild attributes have 
been added to the conception of Rudra. In the ‘Rig 
Vetla also Rudra is described as a terrible and furious 
deity, pei'sonifying the fury of the storm ; but in the 
Yajur Veda the awful aspect has received in a weird 
appearance ; “clad in skin, witli a muffled staff and 
unstrung bow.” It is not unlikely that these strange 
developements am due to the identification with or the 
assimilation of some non- Aryan deity. He has not yet 
become the destroying third person of th^/Pouranik 
Trinity, but the development in that direction is appa- 
rent. He is the most terrible among gods, from whom 
men seek to keep away. 

^ ff?T f W l” XVI. 50. 

“May Rudra’s missile turn aside and spai’o us, the 
great wrath of die impetuous One avoid us.” * 

i” III. 01. 

“O gracious, not harming us, depart. ” 

Bat Rudra is not merely a terrible God, he has also 
aati aspect of benignity, most bounteous, most auspi*^ 
clous. 

fiiit w: m T xvi. 5i. 

“Most bounteous, most auspicious be auspicious, well- 
inclined to be.” 

Afouy ’ ^f the; ' ^ithefe of Siva are also to be found 
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in the Yajur Veda such as Nilagriva, Sitikantha, Pasn- 
pati, Girisa, Bhava, Sarvaetc. It is interesting to notice 
that Rndra has already become the god whose favour 
secures husbands for girls. 

i” ni. 60. 

“We worship Tryambaka, the husband-finder (with 
flowers) sweet to smell.” 

With Budra is also associated the Pauranik goddess 
Ambika, in the Yajur Veda ; but here she is his sister 
and not wife as in the Puranas : — ^ 

“w ^ ^ ^ ^ wim i” ni. 57. 

“O Rudra, this is thine allotted portion. With 
AmbikSy thy sister, Itindly take it.” 

In the Yajur Veda the position of Vishnu has 
considerably advanced. Vishnu is very frequently 
referred to. 

One of his appellations is ‘far-striding.’ VIIL 1. 

On thi? other hand the chief Rig Vedic gods such 
as Indra, Agni, and Soma have appreciably fallen off in 
importance in the Yajur Veda. Indra is not often 
spdken of as the head of the gods ; he has become the 
foremost, fighter, the war-god : — 

“araf^ra: wk: 

* ^ «vn*i w. j 

Ebrfifa? fas XVII. 37. 

“Conspcuous by Thy strength, firm, foremost fighter, 
^mighty and fierce, victorious, all-subdumg ; the Son 
of Conquest, passing men and heroes, kine-winnerii. 
mount Thy conquering car, O Indra.** 

Indra in the Yajur Veda is the patron of, the 

■ , 12 ^ 
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Kshatriyas as Brihaspati is the patron deity of the 
Brahmonas. The myth of the slaying of Yritra and 
the liberation of water by Indra, which is so tirelessly 
repeated in the Big Veda, is also forgotten in the Yajur 
Veda. Indeed Indra occupies a much less important 
portion in the Yajur Veda than in the Rig Veda either 
relatively or absolutely. 

So also is the ease with Agni. In the Yajur Veda, 
he has lost all the natural and poetic glow of the Big 
Veda and has become merely an abstract deity, the 
sacrificial intermediary, the messenger of gods. 

The decline of Soma is still more conspicuous. 
Even as a sacrificial offering. Soma is not prominent. 
Clarified butter has become the chief material for 
offering in the Yajur Veda period : — 

WT ^ «” xm. 38 

“Like rivers our libations flow togethgf cleansing 
themselves in inmost heart and spirit I look upon the 
flowing steams of butter.” 

It seems that the Aryans having moved away fipm 
the mountain r^ons. Soma became a rare commodity 
and difficult to secure ; consequently some substitute 
had to be found and clarified butter easily occupied jjbe 
place of the Soma. 

ETfn: I qq; l” 

in. 16 . 

‘‘After his ancient splendour -they, the bold, have 
drawn the bright milk from the sage who wins a i 
tiumaand ^fts.” 

In the original hymn the bold are the Soma-pressers 
and the sage is the Soma, But in the Yajur Veda 
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Mahidfaara, to suit the sacrificial occasion, esplafais the 
words as Milkers and Cow. 

The important Rig Vedic deities Aswins and Usha ate 
very rarely mentioned in the Yajur Veda. The god 
Savita, however, is frequently referred to. He has 
become the inspiring deity of all sacrifices. 

‘ ^ inr* i” IX. i. 

“God Savita I speed forward our sacrifice ; speed to 
his share the patron of the sacrifice.” 
tSIT JRW” I. 10. 

“By the impulse of god Savitar” is a very common 
formula in the Yajur Veda with which a sacrifice is 
commenced. Occasionally Savita has been extolled to 
the highest position among the gods.” 

suniJlS M 3?rr ^ w: i 

^ XI. 5, 6. 

“Hear ye, all sons of the Immortal, who have resorted 
to celestial dwellings, what a*leatial regions there ar^ 
whose going forth and majesty the other deities have 
followed with their might. He who hath measured the 
earth and the heavens by his great power, is the god 
Savka.” 

The fomous Gayatri, the formula of daily prayer of 
the Hindus addivssed to Savita, which is ori^aUy foimd 
in the Rig Veda HI. 62. 10. is also to be seen here. 

HI. 35. 

“We meditate the excellent glory of Savita, the god, 
vdio inspireth us with knowledge.” 

The sombre and majestic figure of the Rig Vtdlif 
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ddfy, Vanina, has become considerably feinter in the 
Yajnr Veda. Vaiona has become spedally assodated 
with the waters, thus fore-shadowing the Pouranic 
oonoeption of Varuna as the god of the ocean. The 
Aawins also have become the physicians of the gods. 

xxvn.o. 

“The Aswins, Leeches of the gods, O Agni, have 
chased death far from us with mighty powers.” 

Many of /he ideas and conceptions of the Puranas 
are to be found in the Yajur Veda. En this respect 
there has been a considerable development over the 
Big Veda. No new god of any importance lias emerged 
yet. A few new names such as Skanda, Sukra, Vena, 
Markfl, Manthin (Chap. 7) Aliibudhniya, (XI. 19,) Suna 
and Siva (XIL 69) are mentioned here ; but they have 
not assumed any permanent shape. The seasons, 
montba, days and nights have been dfified in the 
24th chapter. But the Big Vedic number of .33 gods ^ 
is still adhered to. Only in one place the number of 
gods is given as three hundred. 

But on the other hand the Upanishadik conception 
of one Qcd has also assumed definite and reasoned 
shape. The Upanishadik name of Atman or Brahman 
has not as yet become distinct. But the conc^tion of 
one Universal God has come out distinctly. At times 
Prajapati seems to be considered as the Supreme God. 
In the thirty-second chapter the supreme God is spoken 
of as “ 15181 * as in the Upanishads : — 

m. 9 r XXXU., repeating the idea of B% 

Veda. 
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“Agni is that ; the Sun is that ; Vayu and Chandra* 
mas are that ; the Bright is tliat ; Brahma is that, those 
Waters, and Prajapati are that” 

In the last chapter the Upanishadik conception of 
one God pervading the Universe is to be found in its 
full glory : — 

^ Ei?rart i” XL. i. 

“Enveloped by the Lord must be this All — ^each 
thing that moves on earth. ” ^ 

In fact it is the opening chapter of one of the most 
important Upanishads. It is likely, however, that it is a 
later addition. But there can be no doubt that many 
6f the pregnant and profound ideas of the Upanishads 
have been foreshadowed in the later Vedic Age. 

The etWcal conceptions of the Yajur Veda are 
far in advance of those of the Rig Veda. The sense 
of sin and short-coming has been appreciably deve- 
loped and^>the Mantras of the Yajur Veda breathe a 
genuine hankering after higher ethical life. Though the 
Rig Vedic prayers for riches, long life and numerous pro- 
geny still continue in the Yajur Veda, they are much 
less frequent in comparison with the Rig yeda; on 
the other hand prayers for spiritual things — knowledge, 
forgiveness of sin, and immortality—^re more numerous. 

xxvn. 8. 

“Brihaspati, Savita, wake this man to knowledge.” 

“JNitsftt, fidit 

^hou art lustre, give life lustre ; Thou art vigour, give 
me vigour ; Thou art strength, ^ve me strength ; Thou art 
energy, give me energy:; Ihou art passion, give me pas- 
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sion ; Thou art conquering might, give me conquering 
might,” arc prayers of a higher order than such pray are 
as : — 

w*«rff5T ^ »” 

Rig Veda. vni. 68. 12. 

“Give us large wealth for our son. Give us large wealth 
r for our grandson, give us large wealth for our habitations.” 

The composers of the Yajus have caught the glimpse 
of h higher existence ; they have discovered a heaven 
above earth. 

l” VIII. 52. 

“We have attidned the light and grown immortixl 
we have gone up from earth to heaven, have found the 
gods and heaven and light”. 

A slill more distinct evidence of the advancement 
of moral ideal in the Yajur Veda is the clearer conscious- 
ness of sin and earnest prayer for forgiveness. u- 

iwrwit I ^rafir- 

i” ill. 45. 

“We expiate by sacrifice each sinful act that we 
have don^ whether in vilhige or in fore.st, in company 
or corporeal sense,” 

i” HI. 48. 

“With gods may I wash out the sin that I have 
sinned against the gods, with men the sin against men.” 

Tile same prayer is again repeq^ in fuller detail 

in vm la 

qvpmflr i 

uplift i” 
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“Of sin sgainsl gods, thou art atonament ; of sin 
against man, thou art atonement ; of sin against fathers 
thou art atonement. Of sin against oneself thou art 
atonement ; of every sort of sin Thou art atonement. 
The sin Uiat I have knowingly committed and tlie sin 
that I have unknowingly committed, of all that sin 
thou art atonement" 

^ m II «T^T?r 

2r«ir»rrai 1 tisif 

^ Zlaiwfia 1 ” XX. 15. 16. 17. 

“If in the day-time or at night we have committed acts 

* of sin, may Vayu set us fwe from that iniquity and all 
distress. If when awake or in our sleep we have com- 
mitted acts ot .sin, may Surya set us hee from that 
iniquity and all distress. Whatever sinful act we have 
committed iH village or in forest in company or by 

• corporeal sense, towards the Sudra or the Arya or to 
either’s disadvantage, <‘ven of that sin Tlxoii art the ex- 
piation.” 

VI. 17. 

“Ye waters, wash away this stain xuid whatever 
be here ; each sinful act that I have done and every 
act of mine, may waters rid me of that guilt and* 
Pavamana set me free.” 

^ iw: 1 ” XX. 20 . 

* “As one unfastened from a stake, or cleansed by 
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bailing after^oil, as butter purified in a sieve, may the 
water cleanse me from my sin.” ^ 

Passages like these reveal a very deep and living 
consciousness of sin and an intense longing for purifi- 
cation. The easy-going naturalism of the Kig Veda has 
evidently been left behind. The moral sense has been 
de^ly stirred, a new consciousness has been developed, 
the gulf between the actual and the ideal has been revealed 
and we find that Rishis are no longer praying only for 
riches and progeny but there is a genuine yearning for 
light and purity in their sacrificial formulas. 

R ^ iin’ R ^ mm i 

n” XL 7. 

“Our sacrifice, God Savita, speed forward, may he 
speed forward the sacrificer to prosperity. May the 
celestial Gandharva, cleanser of thought and will, cleanse 
our thought and purpose ; the Lord of speech sweeten 
the food we offer.” 

wsr i” IV. 28. 

“O Agni, from unrighteous conduct, make me a 
sharer in the path of goodness.” 

The pr^nant and profound ideas of the Upanishads, 
which constitute the most important and characteristic 
elements of Indian religions, are distinctly fore-shadowed 
in the Yajur Veda. The attention of the Rishis has 
already begun to be arrested by the grandeur of tKe 
dinner world. The thirty-fourtlj, chapter of the Yajur 
Veda opens with half a dozen remarkable v^^, which 
have rightly been regarded as an Upanishad. Here 
the human mind is called the “peerless spirit stored in 
' living cieataies.” 
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XXXIV. 2. 

I XXX^V. 3. 

“Immortal- light which creatures have within them.” 

l” xxxrv. 4. 

“Whereby immortal all is comprehended the world 
which is and what shall be hereafter.” 

?T«f: I” XXXIV. 1. 

“That which divine mounts for when -man is waking, 
that which returns to him, when he is sleeping, the light’s 
one light that goeth to a distance.” 

* " xxxiv. 5. 

“Wherein the Riks, Samans, Yajur verses are 
established like spokes -within a car’s nave.” 

The majesty of the human mind could not have 
been annotipcod more eflfectivety. 

Traces of the conception of Unity with the gods are 
found in the following passages : — 

Vi if 

“I am in heaven above, on earth beneath it The 
intermediate region was my father. I saw the sun both 
from above and under. I am what the gods in secret 
hold the highest”. 

The distinction l)etween right and wrong is fairly 
developed, and the reward for right-doing and punish- 
ment for wrong-doing is distinctly recognised. Those 
who do the right go to the higher world, and those who 
commit evil deeds go to a nether world. 

13 
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There is a heaven where those who do good go : 

YIII. 45. 

‘May he hear kindly all our invocations, who gives all 
bliss for aid whose works are righteous. 

And correspondingly there is a nether world or hell, 
where the evil-doers have to go : 

nw. i” VUL 44. 

“Send down to nether darkness him who seeks to do 
us injury.” 

In heaven there are all kinds of pleasant things : 

The theory of Karma and transmigration of the 
soul has not yet been distinctly developed. Good deeds 
have to be recognised by the gods, through the inter- 
vention of AgnL 

^vni. 60. 

“Acknowledge him, ye gods, in highest heaven. 

Ye who are present, know the shape ye weareth. 

When he approacheth by the God-ward pathways. 

Reveal to him the need of pious actions.’* 

But as yet the complete and exact remuneration 
of actions done in one life in other forms of existence 
is not to be found in detail. The eschatological ideas 
of the Yajur Veda are about the same as those of the 
Rig Veda. 
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The Sama Veda, the thii'd book of the Vedic connon 
is of little importance to the inquirer of the development 
of religious ideas It is practically a musical selection 
from the Rig Veda. Though recognised as a separate 
and independent treatise, it is mostly a compilation from 
the Rig Veda. Of the 1549 verses » comprising the 
Sama Veda, only 78 are not found in tlie Rig Veda 
The rest are verses taken from different parts of 
the Rig Veda with some alterations here and there. 
They are addressed to the familiar Rig Vedic gods and 
are traditionally ascribed to the Rishis of the Rig Veda,, 
a large number of them to Vamdeva. They throw an 
important light on the compilation of the Vedass. It is 
evident tftt the entire poetical productions of the 
Rishis were not collected in the Rig Veda. Besides 
the hymns comprising the present Rig Veda Samhita, 
there must have been an appreciable number of hymns, 
which for some reason or other could not be included 
in that collection. Some of these possibly were of 
later growth ; but the omission cannot be entirely due 
to chronological reasons. For the Sama Veda, at least 
in some parts, bears traces of earlier compilation. The 
not unfrequent variations in the texts of the verses 
taken from the Rig Veda seem to be older and more 
original than the text of the Rig Veda. 

No clue has yet been found as to the date and 
personality of the compiler. The Sama Veda is the 
hymn book of the Vedic religion. The Major portion of 
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the matter, as has already been mentioned has been 
taken from the Rig Veda. Two verses are found in 
the Yajur Veda. No fixed principle seems to underlie 
the compilation. The-^first part of the Sama Veda 
consists of a number of hymns, mostly of the verses 
composed of single verses taken from different parts of 
the Rig Veda. In the whole collection it is very rarely 
that an entire hymn of the Rig Veda has been taken. 
The first part is entirely made up of fragments of 
verses and semi^erses taken at random from the Rig 
Veda. The following hymn will serve as a specimen 
of the structure of the hymns of the first part of the 
Sama Veda 


PART I. 

♦ 

CHAPTER II. Dasati VI. 

irltfinir: i ^ 

«” S. V. II. vi. l ; R. V. viii. 16. 1. 

“Indra, whose jaws are strong, hath drunk of 

. worshipping Sudaksha’s draught. 
The Soma juice with barley brew.” 

“fiTT i 

l” s. V. II. vi. 2 ; R V. viii. 18. 4. 

“O Lord of ample wefilth, the.se songs of praise 

have called aloud to thee. 
Like milch-kine lowing to their calves.” 

I 

a V.n.vi.3; R. V.I.84.16. 
straight they recognised the mystic name 
of &e creative steer. 
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in llie mansion of tiie moon.” 

scmnr: i 

?w ir ^ «” s. V. II. vi. 4. 

“When Indra strongest hero, ’ brought the streams, 
the mighty waters down. 

Pushan was standing by his side.” 

wit »” S. V. II. vi. 5 ; R. V. viii. 83. 1. 

“The cow, the streaming mother of the liberal 
Manits pours her milk. • 

Harnessed to draw their chariots on.” 

^ q?TS!i tjfi i 

^ «” s. V. II. vi. 6 : R. V. viii. 82. 31. 
“Come, Lord of rapturous joys, to our libation 
with thy bay steeds cow, with the bay steeds 
tp the floAving juice I” 

ST ^r«rf trign gim ii” 

• S. V. II. vi 7 ; R. V. viii. 82. 13. 
“Presented strengthening gifts have sent Indra 
away at sacrifice. 

With might unto thy cleansing bath.” 

“wf fcrg«nft%w ^ 

n” 8. V. II. vi. 8 ; R. V. viii 6. 10. 
“I from my father received deep knowledge of 
Eternal Law. I was born like unto the Sun.” 
“1*1^4: w WT^t^ ^ ft «n3fT: u” 

8. V. n. vi 9 ; R. V. L 30. 18. 
“With. Indra splendid feats he owes, rich in all 
strengthening things, wherewith. 

Wealthy in food, we may rejoice.” 

. s. y, H. vi.. 10.. 
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*"Soma and Poshan, kind to him who travels' to 
the gods, provide dwellings all happy and 
secure ” [Not found in the Rig Veda.] 

The second part is less disjointed in structura 
Most part of it consists of triplets, three verses, taken 
from the same hymn of the Rig Veda, though occasionally 
transposed in order. The following two stanzas from 
Book V. Chap. I, may be taken as samples : — 

“W E W \ ITSt*. nfw u” 

X. 1. “We make this Indra very strong to strike 

ihe mighty Vritra dead, A vigorous hero 
shall he be.” 

“e: E*T%«Et I ll” 

2. “This Indra made for giving gifts, is established 

mightiest, in strength, bright meet for Soma, 
found in song.” 

3. “By song, as it. were, the powerful both, which 

none may parry, was prepared. Strong and 
invindble he grew.” [R. V. viii. 82. 7. 9.] 

^ eW qftE EE ^ I 
11 

XI. 1. “Adhaiyu, to the fitted lead the Soma juice 

pressed with stones : Make thou it pure for 
Indra’s drink !” 

2. “These gods and all the Marut host, Indra, 
enjoy this juice of thine, This Pavamana’s 
flowing' meaiih” 

“n{E; EulTrllvSnf EiWfEt II 
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3. “Pour out for Indra, Thunder«amied, the 
of heaven, the Soma’s jiiice, Most excellent, 
most rich in sweets.” IX. 11. 1, 2, 3. 

But as we have said the Sama Veda does not throw 
any fresh light on the various religious movements in 
India and we may safely pass over it without any 
further consideration of the subject matter. 



ATHARVA VEDA. 


The last book of the Vedic cannon is the Atharva 
Veda. It is a collection of 730 hymns containing some 
6000 stanzas, divided into 20 books ( 19 in 
Whitney’s Edition). About one .sixth of the mass 

including two entire books (15 and 16) is written 
in prose, similar in style and language to the Brahmanas ; 
the rest is poetry in the usual Vedic metres. Genuine 
tradition as to the authorship of the hymns, there is 
none. There is the greatest correspondence between the 
Atharva Veda and the tenth Mandala of the Big 
Veda. Funeral verses are common to the Rig Veda and 
Atharva Veda. 

The compilation of the Atharva Veda is probably 
later than the other vedas; for we find verses in the 
Atharva Veda where all the other three V^as are men- 
tioned by name though some of its materials are as* 
old or even older than those of the Big Veda. 

RW • 

m wk «” vn. 54. 2. 

‘When I have asked Verse (Eik and Chant (Sam) 
for oblation and force and sacrifical formula (Yajus) 
for strength, let not therefore this Veda (A. V.), that 
I have sought, injure me^ O Lord of strength.” 

Book XV is quite like the Brahmanas in respect of 
contents and style and it is all in prose. 

Book IX forms, a supplement to the three g?^d 
divisions, and is evidently a later addition. 

There is one beautifql ode to ^ Earth, (ipidmi) in 
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the Athorva Veda of 63 verses, the first hymn ^ 
12th book, perfectly natural and giving a broad survey 
of our planet : 

m ^ •” 

XIL1.3. 

“On whom the ocean and the river, and the waters, 
on whom food and corn lands came into their being, on 
whom this all that breathes, moves, and is- active, let the 
earth set us in first.” 

The hymns of the Atharva Veda can be classified into 
three broad divisions, of which the first two are based 
*on the length of the poems, whereas the last has its 
basis on the unity of subject matter. The first divi- 
sion comprising of books I to VIT has in it short 
hymns on miscellaneous subjects whereas the second, 
comprising of books VIII to XII, has the longer ones 
also on ipiscellaneous subjects. In the third, hymns 
are grouped according’ to the unity of subject matter 
Thus book Xin oonsists of hymns to the Ruddy Sun 
(Bohita), XIV consists of wedding hymns, XV is the' 
book about the Vratya, and XVIII consists of hymns for 
the dead. 

Though the final compilation of the Atharva Veda 
must have been later than that of the other Vedas, 
some of its component materials must have bemi as 
early as or even earlier than the time of the Rig Veda. 
It is remarkable that even down to the time of the 
earlier Upanishads, the Atharva Veda had not been 
isoognised as a canonical scripture. We often meet 
^'trith ihe mention of the three Vedas only ; eg. 

iruw iweT «n|5V mef 

n 
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»* (OhaQdogyopsQishad) 

m. 16. 7. 

**06 tberefiwd brought forth by that speech and by 
that body all what-so-ever exiate, the Rig, the Yajur, 
the Saman, the Metres, the sacrifices, men and 
aiumale.*’ 

Ri the Aiharva Veda we come across an 
altogether different atmosphere from that of tlie Rig 
Veda. Thmigh hymns and verses in the spirit of the 
Rig Veda are scattered here and there, the prevailing 
atmosphere is that of charms and incantations against 
soroerers, Rakshasas, diseases ete. A large number of 
hymns are for healing diseases with amulets and herbs. 

rm JWfIr «” V. 5. 4. 

"If by a staff, if by an arrow, or if by a flame a 
sore is made, of that thou arc relief ; relieve thou. 
(Laksha-plant) this man.” u 

It would seem that these incantations and charms 
wmre the legacies of a primitive civilisation. They 
'mi|^ have been practised by primitive Aryans or 
assimilated from the indigenous inhabitants of India. 
The belief in and dread of witch-craft (Kritya) and 
soroerers are prominent features of the Atharva Veda. 
The gods of the Rig Veda were sometimes called 
upon to protect men against these. The various ills 
4>f life seem to have been the chief concern of the 
authors of the Atharva Veda ; and they prescribed 
remedi^ against them in the form of amulets and 
enehantments. There are quite a number of h]rm]is 
in^catii^ stremg belief in amulets and practice Df 
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g i l i Tf f qiW I 

vNrnwf ^ % 9 ( isf^mawn nfijmiwm •” 

VIIL5.a 

“With this amulet Indra smote Vritra ; with this h^ 
being filled with wisdom, rained the Asuras ; with this 
he conquered both heaven and earth here ; with this 
he conquered the four directions.” 

I life I 

iwrt ^ ^ Twg «” vni. 5. 16. 

“Let tliis back'tuming, forcible all-conquering 
amulet verily defend (our) progeny and riches, a very 
•propitious protection.” 

In the first of these extr.lot^, it will be noticed 
that the use of the amulet is attributed to Indra,* 
thus assimilating the practice of enchantments and 
amulets with the Vedic gods. It was thus perhaps 
that the Atharva Veda gradually acquired the rank of 
a Veda. It is well-known as has been already said 
that for a long time the Atharva Veda was excluded 
from the Vedic ciinon. 

The original Atharva Veda dealt possibly with the 
art of enchantments, amulets etc ; but in course of 
time it assimilated into itself the Vedic Gods who also 
were invoked to protect against the same evils. Some 
portions of tlie other Vedas were incorporated into the 
Atharva Veda and new verses in tlie style of the other 
Vedas were composed and added to it whith ultimately 
secured for it the rank of a Veda. 

Most of the Gods of the Big Veda te-appear in the 
Atharva Veda ; but there has been a considerable chaD||s 
in their, dun^^ter. The naturalistic glow of the 
Veda has almost entirely disappeared. Gods like Indra 
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Agni, ViqrB, Budra have beoome abstiaet dsltiaii and 
they me invt^ed to desrtoy demons and fiends e. g. :«* 

“«a ^ ^RW. I 

?iRr*w: «** l- 28. i, 2, 

“Hither hath come forth God Agni, demon-skyer, 
disease-expeller, burning away deceives, sorcerers, and 
Bum against the sorcerers, against the 
kimidins, O God ;‘burn up the sorcerers that meet thee, 
O, black-tracked one.” 

RRRir *” 

vm. 4 24 

“Indra, destroy the demon, male and female ; joying 
and triumphing in arts of magic.” 

Many of the hymns were prayers for the curing of 
diseases such as consumption, fever, rheumalf-sm, leprosy 
©tic» ^ 

I 

nei ft Wf. tittt ^ d’*tl*'* *” 

L 25. 1. 

“When Agni blazed, when he had pierced the waters, 
whereat the kw-observers paid him homage, there, men 
as ever, was thy loftiest birthplace ; O fever, yielding to 
our prayer, avoid us.” L 25. 1. 

^ tmi ftraw « 

wrt wa ^ 1 24 2. 

“Ihe Asuri made, first of all, this medicine for kprosy, 
this bftnifthfir of kprosy. She banished our leprosy and 
gave one general colour to the skin. 
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^ ^ iiwm wft I 

^ SIT ^ f3|q?tf qn ^HUf^ qTim #” L 23 2. 

"Expell the leprosy, remove from him the spots and 
ashy hue ; let thine own colour come to thee. Drive 
hir away the specks of white.” 

White leprosy seems to liave been very common ; so, 
was consumption, which was very much dreaded. There 
are a number of verses in the Atharva Veda for curing 
consumption. 

“MarHii: « mtiw: ?i«rr;r’ VI. 14. 3. 

"B^one consumption, hence away, like* a young foul 
that runs at speed.” 

SI# SI#' iBlfill #filr \ 

^ ^ wfnrRr ii” 

n. 33. 6-7. 

“I banish thy consumption, from thy hands, thy 
fingers ani^hy nails. In every member, every hair, in 
every joint wherein it lies, we with the exercising spell 
of Kasyapa drive far away consumption, settled in thy 
skin.” 

“aqi sir«?i: i 

as* ^ ft*l 2 iRrf^il*nin*!t n” IX. 8. 3. 

“So that all malady that wrings thy brow we charm 
away with this, our spell, so that consumption may depart 
forth, from thine ears and thy moutL” 

“qt lit! ^ ff l 

srwt 9 qilqiNsr^sr sf I 

^ «” vm 2. 1, 2. 

“Togeth^ with consumption in the cattle consump- 
tion in our men. Glo hence, go southward. With this 
we duu^ and banish, aU consumptive malady and ^th.” 
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utrt il^qiTr inw ^*15 «” 

vm. 7. 2. 

"This mao, let them deliver for consumption, which 
the gods have sent The hither of these herbs was heaven 
tiimr mother earth, the sea their roots.” 

Svidently these Mantras were uttered in tying 
spells and amulets which consisted of various kinds of 
plants, herbs, pieces of wood, shell etc. & g. 

RJUTSf hFc. WWBin: ll” X. 6. 2. 

"This amulet of citron* wood shall make for me a 
trusty shield.” 

«” X. 6. 4. 

"This amulet decked with chain of gold shall give 
„ faith, sacrifice and might and dwell as guest within Qur 
house.” 

^ «” vm. 5 . 8. 

"With amulet of Sraktya wood as with a thoughtful 
BbhVs aid, in every fight have I prevailed, I smite the 
force and Bakshasas.” 

Quite a number of hymns of the Atharva Veda are 
meant to be charms against sorcerers, witches, etc. 

“WsIt \ 

ipvn qcicM I 

* w flCiw wan ^ 3 *t: «” V. 14. 3-5. 

"Bind li&e a golden chain, O god,his witch-craft on the 
aproei^. Take thou his sorcery by the hand and to the 
soreerer lead it bacL Let witcli-craft^ like a well-naved 
etfy'roO back upon the sorcerer.” * 
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i^n i 

w^*ni” XIX. 45. 1. 

“As debt from debt repay and send* a sorcery to thB 
sorcerer's house. Split, slave ! the cruel viUain’s ribs, 
whose evil eye bewitches us.” 

“?RT vt Etiri I 

«” IV. 9. 9. 

“Sprung from the snowy mountain’s side, this ointment 
of the three peaked-hill, crushes and rends all sorcerers 
and every witch and sorceress?.” • 

^ ^ «raira 

wfir u” IV. 10. 7. 

“Bone of the go Is, became the pearl’s shell-mother : 

Endowe 1 with a soul it moveth in the waters. 

I bind this on thee for life, strength and vigour, for 
long life lasing through a hundred autumns. May the 
pearl’s mother keep and guai’d thee safely.” 

eng: f ii” IV. 10. 5. 

“Erom ocean sprang the amulet, from Vritra sprai^ 
the Lord of day. May this protect us round about 
from shafts of God and Asuro.” 

There are again a number of hymns which are 
opposed to be efficacious in winning the love of a man 
for a woman and of a woman for a man ; e.g. 

qfif nfir fwturi m i 

Hi If ?m* i* vn. 36 , 405!. 
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“Thou shalt be mine and only mine and never 
mention other dames. If thou art far away, beyond the 
rivers, far away from men, this herb shall seem to 
bind thee fast and bring thee back my piisoner.” 

vm i 

Tm >rTOf h” Vli. 37. i. 

“With this my robe inherited from Manu, I 
envelope thee, so that, thou mayst be all mine own, 
and give no thought to other dames.” 

ii” Vi. 130. i. 

“T his is the Apsarasas’ love-spell, the. conquering, 
resistless ones, send this spell forth, ye deities ; let 
him consume with love of me.” 

fsrfh^ifiT 1 

«” VI. 131. i. 

“Down upon thee from head to foot ; I draw the 
pangs of longing love Send forth the charm, ye deities ; 
let consume with love of me.” 

“tiwg xwsnwi I 

trat ^ ^ «” vi. 139. 1. 

“Let thy heart wither for my love, and let thy 
mouth be dry for me. Parch and dry up with longing, 
go with lips that love of me hath dried.” 

*r^ jmn lexrtiw i 
vrfii ^ twitr wi ', «” VI. 102. 2 . 

“I, as the shaft-horse draws the mare beside him, 
draw thee to myselt Like grass that storm and wind 
have imit, so be thy mmd attached to me.” 
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®«repwn ^ wtfm 
*m ar fwf §RlfwTO(%«ni i 
vm uw Tm f^rr^qniflr « 

^n^T sirfwT^v* «N?nt l^^^ i 

a qisWR^ ^ h” VI. 9. 1, 2, 3. 

“Dosire my .body, love my feet, love thou mine eyes 
and love my legs. Let both thine eyes and hair, fond 
girl ! be dried and parched through love of me. I make 
thee hang upon mine arm, I make thee lie upon my 
hejirl. Thou yeildest to my wish, that thou mayest be 
submissive to my will. May they whose kisses are a 
• bond, a love-eharm laid within the heart, mothers of 
butter may the cows incline that maid to love of me.” 

Thus it will be ’ seen that the prevailing atmosphere 
in the Athajrva Veda is that of sorcery, witchcraft, 
amulets, spells and charms. If by religious ideae, only 
spiritual elements are meant, the Atharva Veda is of 
little value to our pi’esenl inquiry ; but for a correct 
idea of the faith and belief which swayed at least a 
considerable section of people in the Vedic times, it 
has its value and place in the history of religious deve- 
lopment in Idia. 

There are indeed a number of hymns which are 
concerned with the ordinary domestic and sodal rites 
and ceremonies ; such as the marriage ceremonies 
(XtV. 1 and 2), funeral ceremonies (XVIII. 1, 2, 3, and 
4), consecration of a new house (DC. 3. 7 and 8 ; VII. 
CO. 4), election of a King (TV. 22. 1 ; IV. 8. 1 ). 
But some of these have been taken from the Big Veda, 
perhaps to give the collection of the Atharva, the 
character of and place among the Vedas, 
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THE BRAHMANAS. 

Next to the Vedas we come across a of litera- 

ture, called the BrahraanaS, which are also of a consider- 
able antiquity and held in great veneration. They are 
considered, in Hindu tradition, as parts of the original 
revelation and of co-ordinate authority with the Vedic 
Samhitas. But in intrinsic value, character and form 
they differ from the Vedas as the North Pole from tlie 
South Pole. While the Vedic Samhitas are mainly and 
essentially poetical compositions of more or less beauty, 
being natural out-pourings of poetic minds in language 
often reaching to a great height of an artistic expression, 
the Brahmanas are dull, wearisome and artificial vapour- 
dnga of the dogmatic and sacerdotal ingenuity. They are 
not only prose in form, but are utterly prosaic in their 
contents a^ spirit The translator of one of the Brah- 
manas in the Sacred Books of the Bast Series says 
“In the wliole range of literature few works are probably 
less calculated to excite the interest of any outside the 
very limited number of specialists, tlian the ancient 
theological writings of the Hindus, known by the name 
Brahmanas. For wearisome prolixity of expositicm, 
characterised by dogmatic assertion and flimsy symbo- 
lism rather than by serious reasoning, Uiose works are 
pehaps not equalled anywhere.” S. B.E. Vol. xil 
Introduction p. ix. The Brahmanas evidently indicate a 
great falling off from the mental vigour, freshness, and 
originality of the Vedic Samhitas. Evidently there was 
a long interval between the period when the hynms of 
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the Ttig Veda were sfmg and that in which the 
‘Rra-hmaTifta were composed. The marked falling off in 
originality, ima^nation, and power can be. explained only 
by a long lapse of time during which the mental vigour 
of the race had deteriorated considerably. There are in- 
numerable indications in the 'Brahmanas tliem selves to 
corroborate this view. The geographical position indicated 
in the Brahmanas is different from that in the Big Veda. 
It is clear that by this time the Aryans had moved as 
fax as the eastern districts of Magiidha. Satapatha Brah- 
manal. iv. 1. ‘^Now-a-days there are many Brahmanas 
to the east of it (river Sadanira)”, which according to 
Bayana is another name for the Ksisatiya. The gnulual 
advance of the Aryans eastwards was marked by consider- 
able dislike and prejudice ; and it must have been the 
growing piossure of population which forced the Aryans 
to move further east and south. For a time the river * 
Sadanira marked the exti-eme eastern boundary of the 
Aryan settlement The couotiy to the east o^ the river 
seems to have been under ban. At the time of the forma- 
tion of the Satapatha Brahmana this ban was removed 
and the Aryans hiid begun to settle on the other side of 
the Sadanira. “At that time it (the land east of the 
Sadanira) was very uncultivated, very marshy, because 
it had not been tasted by Agni Vaiswanara. Kow-a-days 
it is very cultivated, for the Brahmanas have caused 
(Agni) to taste it through sacrifices.” 8. B. I. iv. 1. 15. 16. 
Max Mullm* in his History of Sanskrit literature 
justly remarks : “The facts of so many authorities 
bei^ quoted by name in these works show that the 
Brahmanas exhibit the accumulated thoughts of a 
long successiDn of early theolo^ns and philoso^ers. 
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!3ut libe very eorliestof llie sa|;es follow atraia of throu^ 
which gives dear evidence of decrying rdigipn. The 
Brahmanas presuppose not only a complete collection of ten 
Mandalas of the Big Veda, not only the establishment of 
a most complicated ceremonial, not only the distribution of 
the ceremonial offices among three or four dasses of priests, 
but a complete break in the primitive tradition of the 
Aryan settlers of India. At the time when the law was 
laid down about the employment of oerttiin hymns at 
certain parts of the sacrifice, the original meaning of those 
hymns and tire true conception of the gods* to whom they 
were addressed, had been lost The collection of the 
Big Veda Samhita must no doubt have be«m complete 
long before the age which led to the composition of the 
Brahmanas. The transition from a natural worship 
to an artifidal ceremonial may take place gradually. 
It had taken place long before the Brahrnana period. 
But there is throughout the Brahmanas such a complete 
misunderstl^ding of the original intention of the Vedic 
hymns that we can hardly understand how such an 
estrangement could have taken place, unless there had 
been at some time or other a sudden and violent br’eak 
in the chain of tradition.” 

The Brahmanas profess to supply authoritative 
direction for the various sacrifices and expositions of the 
meaning and significance of every ceremony and symbol 
connected with them. They are entirely saoei*dotal in 
aim and outlook. The writers of the Brahmanas evident- 
ly knew of no interest in life except the proper per- 
fonnance of sacrifices. In the Big Veda the sacrifice 
was subordinate to poetic fancy. Though :^y of the 
hymns must have bera ynittea directly for the purpose 
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of sacrifices, there is an unmistakable glow of genius 
spread over them. They are undoubtedly creations of 
considemble poetical merit There is a stamp of opgi** 
nality and freshness in them which secures for them 
an honourable place among the genuine poetical literature 
of humanity. But the Brahmanas are utterly devoid of 
poetic and artistic merit ; the age in which they were 
produced , seems to have entirely lost the poetic vision, 
the faculty divine, of the Rig Veda. Thei*e is hardly 
any new idea in tlie Brahmanas. They give the most 
elaborate and hiechanical instructions for the minute 
details of sacrifices with fanciful explanations for each 
particular act or order. The nature of the contents cf 
of the Brahmanas will be understood from a few examples. 
The Satapatha Brahmana, laying down the procedure of 
of the special preliminary rites of the New Moon sacrifice 
says : “He (the Adhwnryn drives tlie calves away (from 
the cows) with a p^irnn branch. The reason why he 
drives them with a paraa branch is this. When the 
Gayatri flew towards Soma (moon), a footless archer 
aiming at her while she was carrying him off, severed one 
of the feathers {paran) either of the Gayatri or of King 
Soma ; and on falling down it became a parna tree 
(palasa) ; whence its name para.i.” S. B. I. viii. 1. 1. Or, 
take the following passage from the instructions for 
Diksba into Agnishtoma sacrifice : “The right eye he 
anoints first ; for in human practice the left (eye is 
anointed) first, but with the gods (it is done) thus.” He 
anoints it with the text, ‘Thou art the eye-ball of Vritra, 
for Vritra’s eyeball it indeed is eye-giving thou art 
^ve me the^^e in this there is nothing obscure. The 
r^t eye he anoints once with the sacrificial formula and 
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once silently ; and the left one he anoints once with the 
formula and twice silently ; thus he makes the left (or 
upper) one superior. And the reason why he anoints five 
times is that the sacrefice is of equal measure with the 
year : he thus obtains possession of the . latter in five 
(divisions), and therefore he anoints five times” S. B. 
III. i. 1, 3. 14. 17. Or we may take the following passage 
as a specimen of the meterials expressing the voluminous 
mass of the Brahmanas : “Having tlien called for the 
(Agnidhra's) Sr.iushnt, he does not elect the iTotri ; for 
this being a sacrifice to the Manes, he does* not elect the 
Hotri, but he should consign the Hotti to the Manes. 
He says ‘Hotri seat thyself’ and takes his seat. The 
Hotri having sat down on the HotTi*s ‘seat, urges (the 
Adhwaryu) to proccsed ; and tlms urged, the Adhwaryu 
takes the two spoons and steps across to the West (of 
the fire) and having stepped iicross and called for the 
Shrausbat Im says ‘pronounce the offering prayer to the 
kindling sti^s.’ He performs four fore-offerings omitting 
the one to the Bmhis ; for the Bnrhis mdans oBspring, 
and therefore he performs the four fore-offerings without 
the one to the Barkis, lest he should consign his offering 
to the fathers.” S. B. II. ri. 1. 25. As we proceed we 
shall have ^ further illustrations of the nature of the 
Brahmanas. 

The fact is that by the time the Brahmanas were 
composed the simple Vedie sacrifices had greatly 
increased in number and complexity. The ori^al 
sacrifidal manual of the Yajur Veda no longer 
sufficed. Various new and cumbersome details had 
grown up which could not be remembered by 
individual priests, and so it was necessary to collect 
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them together ; thus the Brahmanas were composed ; and 
as there were different schools of priests with varying 
procedure for the sacrifices, there were several Brahmanas. 
The intellectual powers of the race were now employed 
in elaborating the details of the sacrifices and inventing 
fanciful explanations for them instead of original creation. 

Prof. Ealing remarks that the Brahmanas 
“represent the intellectual activity of a sacerdotal caste 
which, by turning to account the religious instincts 
of a gifted and naturally devout race, had succeeded in 
transforming a primitive worship of the powers of 
nature into a highly artificial system of sacrificial cere- 
monies and was ever intent on deepening and extending 
its hold on the minds of the people, by surrounding 
its own vocation with the lialo of sanctity and divine 
inspiration.” We need not assume any deliberate 
design on the parts of the priestly caste as insinuated by 
Prof. Ealing, for, the growing complexity was a natural 
outcome of ceremonialisiu. However, the Brahmanas 
represent tbd age in which ceremonialism had taken < 
entire possession of the mind. Sacrifice had become the 
chief thing ; even the gods had become subordinate to 
the sacrifice. The sacrifice was not for the gods so much 
as the gods are for the sacrifice. In the Brahmanas 
the sacrifices, which were originally the means to an 
end, viz., the pleasing of the gods, had become the 
main concern, the be-all and end-all of life. It is 
distinctly stated that the gods owed their supremacy 
to sacrifice : “The sacrifice fled away &om the gods. 
The gods called out after it, ‘Listen to us, come back 
to us.’ It replied “so be it,* and returned to the gods 
and with what had thus returned to them, the gods 
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worshipped and by worshipping with it they b^me 
the gods they now are.” S. B. I. v. 2. 6. “Thus by 
offering (that cake to Agni and Soma), Indra became 
what Indra now is.” Such, then, is the significance of 
the Full Moon offerings ; and “he who, knowing this 
performs the Full Moon offerings in this wise, attains 
the same ‘state of prosperity, becomes, thus endowed 
with glory, becomes such a consumer of food.” S. B. 
I. vL 3. 15. “Verily by means of the great .oblation the 
gods slew Vritra ; by it they gained the supreme autho- 
rity, which they now weild.” S. B. 1. vi. 2 . 1 . The gods 
did not acknowledge that Indra was the first and the 
gi'eatest amongithe gods. “Indra said to Brihaapati, ‘do 
thou make me sacrifice, the Twelve-days’ sacrifica’ Brihas- 
pati performed for him the Twelve-days’ sacrifice. Then 
the gods acknowledged Indra as the first and the greatest 
among the gods.” Aitareya Brahmana [I. ii. 2. 14. This 
tendency of,|he glorification was carried so for as to say, 
“May the sacrifice prosper through sacrifice.” S. B. V. ii. 14. 

With the importance attached to sacrifices their 
number and complexity increased considerably. In the 
Brahmana period there seemed to have lieen a continuous 
round of sacrifices extending over days, weeks, months 
or years. In the place of the simple Soma offering of the 
Big Veda many kinds of offerings came to be substituted. 
Clarified butter seems to have become the common 
article of sacrifice. “Butter doubtless is palatable to the 
gods.” 8. B. I. vii. 2. 10. lUce-cakes, goats, horses, and 
cows are also offered in sacrifices. Human sacrifice also is 
mmitioned in the Satapatha Brahmana. “A man (puru- 
sha) be slaughtered first, for:-man is the first of animals”, 
S. B. V. u. 1. 18. 
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lliiOnute trivial details regarding the procedure of 
sacrifices grew in importance. Inevitable sacerdotal 
punctility followed ; slightest deviation from the ordinary 
practice cams to be looked upon as calamitous. Thus 
the Satap.itha Brahmani states that the priest must pour 
the butter together, without his spoons touching each 
othei*. “If he Were to touch (the one spoon with the 
other) he would touch the .sacrificer with his spiteful 
enemy ; he would touch the consumer with the one to 
be consumed ; for this reason he pours (the butter) 
together without touching. He holds the guha over 
(the Upabrit). Thereby he keeps the sacrificer above 
his spiteful enemy, he keeps the consumer above the 
one to be consumed ; for this reason he holds the g'aha 
over (the Upabhrita).” S. B. I. v. 3. 19-20. Or again, 
“Here now some make (the namo of) the deity precede 

the ‘may he offer (ayat)’ but let him not do this, for 

those who make the deity precede the ‘mf.y he offer,’ 
violate the proper order at the sacrifice.” I. vii. 3. 12. Or^ 
take this, “Here now according to some the Adhwaryu 
passes the Ahavaniya on the Eastside. Let him, how- 
ever, not do this ; for were he to walk on the East, he 
would be outside the sacrifice.” S. B. I. vii. 3. 1 5. 

With the glorification of sacrifice, Agni, the god most 
closely connected with sacrifices, comes to the front! He 
becomes the first among the gods, the chief god. “He was 
created first by Prajapati” S. B. H. ii. 4. 2. “To Agni is 
to be first offered sacrificial offering” S. B. II. ii. 2. 2. 
Similarly the Aitareya Brahmana piecing up a phrase from 
the Big .Veda makes Agni the first aiBong the gods. 

’ A. B. I. L 1. 1. The sacrificial 
. ^ becomes the holy of holies, similar to the sacred of 
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the Jews. Even the gods look upon it with awe.: “They 
(the gods) beheld the immortal Agnadheya (consecrated).” 
S. B 11. ii. 2. 9. The gods owe their divinity to the worship 
of Agni. They were originally mortals like the Asuras, 
but having established the worship of Agni become 
immortal. “The gods then established that (fire) in their 
inmost soul, and become immortal and unconquerable, 
and overcome their mortal conquerable enemies.” S. B. 
II. ii. 2. 14. Even Varuna, one of the most ancient of the 
Vedic gods, is made to owe his position to Agni. “Now 
Varuna established this fire being desirous cjf sovereignty. 
He obtained sovereignty.” S. B. II. ii. 3. 1. The worship of 
Ag ni become .s the elementaiy duty of every Aryan. 
“Even as he is born from father and mother so he is bom 
from fire. But he who ofiers not the Agnihotra, verily he 
does not come into life at all ; therefore the Agnihotra 
should by all means be offei'ed.” S. B. II. ii. 4. 8. 

Agnihotra sacrifice has become the ordinary daily 
worship of every house-holder. Agni is looked upon as 
^he most intimate friend and guardian. How touching 
is the familiar friendly intercourse with the fire-altar ! 
Whenever the house-holder sets out on a journey beyond 
the village boundary he approaches the house-hold fire to 
take leave of it as of the father or a friend. “Now when 
he is about to set out on a journey he approaches first the 
Garhapatya and thereupon the Ahavaniya, The Garha- 
patya he approaches with the text : ‘thou art friendly to 
man, protect my offspring.’ He (Agni (jhnrhapatya) 
truly is the guardian for the offspring ; and therefore now 
he makes over to him his offsprings for protection. He 
then aproaches the Ahavaniya with “Thou art worthy of 
praise, protect my cattle. He truly is the guardian of 
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catik) and therefore now he makes over to him his cattle 
for protection. Thereupon he walks or drives off ; and 
having got as far as what he considers to be the boimdary, 
he breaks silence, and when he returns from his journey 
he maintains silence from the moment he sees what 
he considers to be the boundary* And even though 
there be a king inside (one’s house) one must not go 
to him (or any other person before one has rendered 
homage to the fires). He first approaches the Alia- 
vaniya fire and thereupon the Garhapatya,” 8. B. 
n. iv. 1. 3. 7. ' 

With the glorification and gi'owing complexity of 
saaifices the position of the Brahmin is securely estab- 
lished in the social scale. In the Brahmanas we find the 
caste system well established. The three upper castes the 
Brahmin, the Kshatriya and the Vaisya compose the 
Aryan community. Though the Sudra is recognised as a 
separate caste he has hardly any phice ^ the Aryan 
co mmuni ty. “Tliere are four castes, the Brahmin, the 
Bajanya, the Vaisya, and tire Sudra.” 8. B. II. i. 1. 9. 
But beyond tliis mere mention as a separate caste, the 
Sudra does not receive any further recognition. On the 
other hand he is contemptuously left aside on all sodal 
and ceremonial occasions. The Sudra may not enter 
into a place of sacrifice. “Not every one may enter it 
(the Agnishtoma sacrificial enclosure) but orrly a 
Brahmin, or a Bajanya, or a Vaisya, for, these are able 
to sacrifice.” 8. B. H. L 1. 9. In the consecration of a 
new king, (8. B. V. iii. 5. 10-14) the Brahnrin, the 
B^hatriya and the Vaisya take part, but no part is 
assigiied to tire Sudra. The Sudra does not count for 
anji^ng in the Aryan social system. “As mttdb £b 
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are the Brahmia, the Kahatriya and the Vaisya, so tnueh 
is the universe.” S. B. II. i 4. 12. 

Caste had already become hereditary, not entirely pro- 
fessional. There were Brahmins who were not sacrificial 
priests. “Be they sacrificial priests or not are residing in 
his family (Kula).” S. B. II. i. 4. 4. 

The struggle between the Brahmin and Kshatriya has 
been farely set to rest The Brahmins have agreed to re- 
nounce sovereignty altogether in exchange for th6 recog- 
nition of their supreme place in the social system : “un- 
suited for kingship is the Brahmin” 8. B. V. i. 1 . 2. But 
this temporal loss was set off with a corresponding spiri- 
' tuaJ gain. Almost a divine honour is paid to the priestly 
office. The Brahmins are actually called gods. “Verily 
there ai'e two kinds of gods’; for indeed the gods are gods 
and tlie Bralimins who have studied and teach the sacred 
lore are the human gods. The sacrifice of these is divided 
into two hmds. Oblations constitute the sacrifice to the 
gods, and gifts to the priests, the human gods, the 

Brahmins who have studied and teach sacred lore 

Both these gods when gratified, place him in a state of 
bliss.” S. B. V. hi. 3. 11. The Brahmin is placed above 
the jurisdiction of the king’s authority. “This man, 
O ye (people) is your king ; Soma is the king of 
Brahmins. He thereby causes everything here to be food 
for him (tlie kin^ ; the Brahmin alone he excepts.” 
S. B. V. iii. 3. 12. 

The Brahmanas provide for the means of subsistence 
to the priestly caste. Great importance is attached to the 
priest’s fee at the sacrifice ; we have already seen that 
the priests’ fee is of equal efficacy with the offering to the 
■gods in Securing happiness to the sacrifiow. Without ah 
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adequAte fee to the priests the sacrifioe is incomplete; 

whereas with an adequate fee to the priests all the defects 
oonsdous or unconscious of the sacrifice, are made up. 
“Whatever, therefore, fails in this sacrifice, that he now 
again invigorates by means of gifts to the priests ; 
whereupon the sacrifice becomes successful ; for this 
reason he makes gifts to the priests. He may give 
six (cows), for six seasons indeed there are in the year, 
and in the sacrifice, Prajapati is the year ; thus as great 
as the sacrifice, as large as its extent is, by so many 
(gifts, dakshinas) does he thereby invigorate it. He may 

give twelve, for twelve months there are in the year 

He may give twenty-four, for twenty-four half months 
there are in the year. Such is the measure of the priests’ 
fee ; but he may give more according to his faith.” 
8. B. n. ii. 2. 2-5. Gold is also given in fee to the 
priests. “The priests’ fee for this sacrifice consists of gold.” 
S. B. n. ii. 3. 28. Priesthood has evidently (developed 
into a profession. There are evidences of the natural 
jealousy among the members of the profession. The 
Satapatha Brahmanas enjoin amity between the ofiiciat’ 
ing priests in a sacrifioe : “And where the officiating 
priests thus practise sacrifice with a perfect mutual 
understanding between them, there everything works 
r^B;ularly, and no hitch occurs : therefore it is in .this way 
that the sacrifioe must be nursed.” 8. B. I. v. 2. 11. 

Though the chief contents of the Brahmanas consist 
of trivial minute directions about sacrificial rites and dull 
hmciful eluddation of words and sentences of the Mantras, 
they are of considerable importance in the development of 
Indian rdigious thought in as much as many of the con- 
ceptions and {Hractices of later Hinduism are to be found 
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in their germ in the Brahmanas. The Brahmanas are 
as much commentaries on the Vedic religion, as they are 
fore-runners of the Pauranik religion. They form the 
connecting link between the Vedas and the Puranas. 
Many of the legends of the Puranas may be traced to the 
fragmentaiy myths scattered in the Brahmanas. 

The later Hindu conception of th*" trinity, the God ns 
creator, preserver, and destroyer has taken a more devel- 
oped and definite shape in the Brahmanas. Prajapati has 
grown more distinct in form .and impprtance. In the 
many legends about creation abounding in the Brahmanas, 
Prajapati is invariably the creative agency. He is not 
only the creator, but has already acquired tlie position of 
the chief among the gods. The gods repair to him for 
guidance and advice. 

The position of Vislinu also has been magnified in the 
Brahmanas. 

The Sources of most of the cosmogonies of the Puranas 
are like-wise to be found in the Brahmanas. 

The Asuras have assumed the character of l^endaiy 
being as in the Puranas. In the Rig Veda they are 
despised enemies of the Aryans, evidently the indigenous 
inhabitants of the lands whom the new settlers had to fight 
and conquer. Even in the Yajur Veda, they are savage 
tribes, though invested with much fanciful characteristics. 

But in the Brahmanas the Asuras have become 
mythical creatures, semi-divine in origin and characters, 
who, claimmg equality with the gods, defied and often 
fought successfully with them. ‘‘The gods and the 
Asuras, both of them sprang from Prajapati, were once 
contending for this sacrifice.” B. B. I. v. 3. 2 and I. v. 
4 . 6. “The Devas in ancient times having conquered 
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the Asuras, took possession of the heavens abova” 
Aitareya Brahmana III. xiv. 4. 

Thus the Brahmanas, tliough marking of a great 
Mling off from the originality and vigour of the Vedic 
Samhitas, have a considerable importance in the popular 
Religion of India. They constitute the link between the 
Vedic and the later Pauranic Religions. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE UPANISHADS. 

The next great land mark in the religious develop- 
ment of India is to be found in a group of books of 
exceeding importance called the Upanishads. 

In boldness of conception, depth of thought, beauty of 
expression the Upanishads are a i*emarkable ■ product of 
the human mind. They are a contribution of supreme 
importance not only to the religious thought of India, but 
have an exalted and abiding value in the religious litera- 
ture of the world. 

The name, Upanishad, which is of high antiquity, has 
been diversely interpi'oted. According to Sankara “the 
Upanishad is formed by U{ja+ni-\-s td+kwip, meaning 
that which de.stroys ignorance by revealing the knowledge 
of the supreifie spirit and cutting off the bonds of Avidya 
which is the cause of iJams'-r-a, and hence it comes to 
knowledge of Brahman, A consensus of opinion recognises 
a secret and occult significance in it. The teachings of the 
Upanishads were not current among the common people, 
at lea.st in early times, but wei-o confined to a chosen circle 
of superior thought and culture. Though they are a 
natural and logical development on the earlier ideas of the 
Vedas and the Brahmanas, the Upanishads are more of 
the nature of a side-current than the main march of the 
national mind. While the vast multitude of the Aryan 
people continued to find their satisfaction in the Vedic 
cult and delight in Brahmanical legends ultimately 
developing into the mythology of Puranas, thoi deeper 
spirits of the race, away from : the busy haunts and 
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superficial fancies of the popular mind evolved this 
sublime conception of the universe. The key-note of the 
Upanishads is the pregnant thought that this wonderful 
and varied universe is at bottom one undivided whole 
^ that its underlying essence is Spirit. All Upanishads 
try to bring out and emphasise this supreme idea. It cont- 
ributes a sure test of the genuineness of an Upanishad. 

In later times many compositions pretended to bdong 
to -the Upanishadic literature. It is easy to understand 
how later authors, anxious to secure for their works the 
authority and importance of the Upanishads, gave 
them die name and form of these ancient and justly 
revered books which were looked upon as parts of the 
original revelation. And in many cases the imitation was 
so clever that it is not easy to distinguish them from the 
genuine Upanishads Thus in the later uncritical period 
many treatises of inferior and alien character passed on 
hs Upanishads. It is essential that out of the heterogen- 
ous collections which ordinarily pass under that name, the 
original apd genuine Upanishads should be singled out. 
•^he lai'gest collection, which includes 108 different 
treatises is ^own as the Muktika collection and is of 
@opthem origin. There is another collection called the 
Narayana collection which includes only 52 books. The 
celebrated English Orientalist Colebrooke, in his collection 
^also admitted 52 bopks, not quite identical with those of 
the Karayana collection, to the dignity of the Upanishads. 
^ lfl.te as the 17th century only fifty different composi- 
had acquired the raidc of the Upanishads. We have 
a, intei^tlng and absolutely authoritative evi- 

dence this point Darasukha, the eldest son of Shajahan 
and tq.the Empire, who was however 
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deprived of empire and life by his unscrupulous younger 
brother Ai^tangzeb, ^as a great adniiper of the Upani- 
shads and had them translated into Arabic under his 
immediate supervision. This collection consisted of fifty 
difierent books. 

The Upanishads originally formed parts of the con- 
cluding chapters of the Brahmanas, Aranyakas and some 
of the Vedic Samhitas. Hence they were called the 
Vedanta. Even as late as the seventh century there does 
not seem to have been any attempt to* collect them 
together in one place from their original places. Sankara, 
the great commentator of the ^Jplnish^l^, does not 
appear to have before him a coUectioi of the (Jpinishids. 
He refers to them as forming the concluding parts of 
their respective Brahmanas. But long before this the 
unity in the subject matter of these various treatises was 
recognised. One of the most important books in Indian 
religious anc? philosophical literature is called the Brabma 
Sutra. It is a digest of the essential teachings of the 
Upanishads. It is possibly as old as third century B. C. 
The Brahma Sutra, may, with confidence, bs said to refer 
to the following ten Upanishads : the Ghhandogya, the 
Brihadaranyaka, the Kathaka, the Taittiriya, the Kaushi- 
taki, the Munlaka, the Frasna, the Swetashwatara, the 
Aitareya, and the Jabala. In his celebrated commentary 
on the Brahma Sutras, Sankara can be shdwn to have 
quoted from the following fourteen Upanishads : (the 
figures attached indicate the number of quotations) — 
Ghhandogya 809, Brihadaranyaka 565, Taittiriya 142^ 
Mundaka 129, Kathaka 103, Kaushitaki 88, Swetas- 

‘A' 

watara 52, Frasna 31, Aitareya 22, Jabala ISj Bfoh^ 
narayana 9, Isa 8i Paingi 6, Kena 5. Sankara, howevm^ 
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wrote separate commentaries on the following Upanishads 
only : Isa, Kena, Katha, Prasna, Mundaka, Mandukya, 
Tmttariya, Aitareya, Ohandogya, Brihadaranyaka and 
Swetaswatai'a. 

Chronologically as well as in sequence of development 
of ideas, the Upanishads follow the Brahmanas. Their 
original place at the end of the Brahmanas correctly indi- 
cates their position in the evolution of Hindu religious 
ideas. It was towards the close of the Brahmana period 
that this wonderful literature began to make its appear- 
ance. The deeper sphits of the Aryan race could no 
longer be satisfied with the faith and worship of tl:|e 
Gods of the Vedas and the Brahmanas. The Upanishads, 
though traditionally looked upon as a part of the Vedic 
literaturi^ are really a protest againat the Vedic cult 
We have seen that the Rishis of the Veda.s .saw behind 
the universe a number of gods and the Brahmanas laid 
down detailed insfefuction.s for the worship of these gods. 
The chief topic of the Upanishads on tlie other hand is 
the unity of godhead. The movement of thought towards 
monotheism apparent towards the latter part of the Big 
Veda becomes firm and determined in the Upanishads, 
one and all of which proclaim in a most emphatic 
manner the unity of God, who is called the Brahman or 
t^e Atman. At first the Aryans had postulated separate 
ddties behind each group of physical phenomena that 
awakened their interest ; the sun was a god, there was a 
god of wind, of rain and so on. But with closer acquain- 
tance with nature and deeper insight, they realised that 
they were all inter-connected; they were not really 
difierent ana independent deities but the diverse manifes- 
tations of the one and the same power. Thus the polythmsm 
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of the Kg Veda gave place to the monotheism of the 
Upanishads. It was recognised that it was the One Gk>d 
who was in the fire and water, in the shrub and tlic forest 
tree, indeed pervaded the ‘entire universe.: 

*W: I Sweta8evatara*Upanishad. II. 17. The 

point of view is altogether changed. In the Big Veda 

the external universe stirred the imagination of the 

Rishis ; it was the sun, the sky, the clouds, the dawn, 

the lire, which awakened their deepest? wonder and to 

them they offered their oblations and sang hymns of 

« 

praise. But in the JQpanishads we find that the Aryan 
mind is most deeply impressed with the mysteries of the 
inner world. It is no longer the grandeur of the physical 
world, but the mysteries of the human mind that absorb- 
ed the attention of the Rishis. This is a very natural 
development. In the infancy of the Aryan thought the 
striking ^enomena of the outer world first arrested 
attention according to the known laws of psychology. 
Thought had not yet learnt to turn upon itself, introspec- 
tion had not yet developed. But in course of time with 
tlie progress of thought the Aryan mind was impressed 
with the. marvels of the inner world, and henceforth the 
chief centre of interest was transferred from without to 
within, “^fwo things in the world,” declared the gr^t 
German philosopher Immanuel Kant *‘fill the mind with 
ever new and increasing admiraldon and awe, the 
oftener and more steadily we reflect on them, — the 
starry heavens without and the moral law withia” 
In the Vedic period the Hindu min<| found the 
manifestation of God in the starry heavens, whereas in 
the age of the Upanishads. it saw God 'within*. The 
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Upanishads speak of Ood ccmst»ntly as the in- 
dwelling Spirit. By a still bolder march of thought the 
human soul was identified with the World Spirit, and 
A tmarj became the common appellation for God.* 

The Upanishads reveal to us an age of intense 
intellectual unrest. Questions of profound importance 
had already begun to absorb the mind of at least a 
section of the Aryan people. A very h^h standard of 
culture had apparently been attained. There were many 
eminent teachers scattered over the Gangetic plains who 
turning away from the glamour of the world, spent 
their lives in the study of the deeper problems of life. 
Inquirers from distant places would repair to them for 
instruction, and spend years in their company as members 
of their household. Thus a system of education had 
grown up and successive generations of scholars were 
trained, who diffused knowledge and kept up a high 
standard of culture. * 

Thus we are told in the Chandogya Upanishad that 
Satyakama Jabala went to Haridrumata Goutama and 
b^ged to be taken as a pupil. 

^ I” Ch. Upanished, 

IV. iv. 3. “He (Satyakama) having appoached Haridrumata 
Goutama said : I have come to the venerable one with a 
view to spend the period of disdpleship.” Incidentally 
this interesting story shows that though caste system had 
already been estaV^hed, disoecniiig teachers cbd not 
refuse to accept pupils of inferior birth. For Satyakama 
was the offspring of an irregular connection of a maid- 
seorvant with^an unknown personr When Satyakama 
prior to his departure from home asked his mother 
Jihnla his parent^ she rc|da^ “My de«r, I do 
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not know to what hanily thqu bolongest ; iq my youth 
when as a maid servant I served mAnj* I got thee ; so 1 
do not know to what family thou belongest. My 
name is Jabala, and thy name is Satyakama, so when 
asked tell that thou art Satyakama Jabala” The teach^ 
to whom Satyakama went was highly satisfied with the 
frankness of the mother and the child, and readily accept- 
ed him as a disciple. 

Similarly Uddalaka Aroni, another great teacher 
mentioned in the Chhandogya Upanishad, directs his son 
to go to a teacher for instruction, 'fhere lived once 
Swetaketu Aruneya. To him his father said : ‘Swetaketu, 
•go to the house of a teacher, for there is none belonging 
to our family, O son, who has not studied (Veda), and 
is merely like a kinsman of Brahmanas.” The most 
famous of the teachers of the age of the Upanishads was 
undoubtedly Yajnavalkya, whose teachings constitute 
the greiit^st part of the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad. 
There used to be frequent discussions between these 
teachers on important questions. 

The quest of the truth was not confined to the 
sages in the seclusion of forests, but had penetrated 
into the' courts of Icings as well There were kings 
who took a keen interest in the deqp questions discussed 
in the Upanishads. There are passages which even 
go to prove that the deeper problems of the Upani- 
shajs originated with the Kshataiyas from whom 
the Braho^liis learned them. Thus the Chandogya 
Upanishad says that Swetaketu and hie father 
Uddalaka Aruni. received instruction from Prabahana 
Jmbali, king of the Panchalas. Swetaketu had gone 
to the (?ourt of the kiog^. rather pufed up with the idea 
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that he had learnt everything ; but a few questions of the 
king disillusioned him and so he returned to his father 
and teacher deeply mortified and said, "That fellow of a 
Kshatriya asked me five questions, and I could not answer 
one of them.” The father replied, “My son, I do not 
myself know the answers fully to any of these questions, 
why should I not lave told thee !” Ch. Upanishad V. 3-5. 
Tlien both the father and son went to the king and 
desired to be instructed as^to the questions he had put. 
The king in agreeing to fulfil their desire made a very 
interesting remark. He said that this learning was never 
before known to the Brahmanas ; it has always been a 
monopoly of the Kshatriyas, and hence their superiority, 
“af iiiq( gci f^^rr MTwqriii 

l” Ch. Upanishad V. iii. 7. This 
is indeed a very remarkable statement ! Was it that 
while the Brahmins busied themselves with sacrifices 
and rituals and the gods connected with ^them, the 
Elshatriyas with their greater freedom from the bondage 
of tradition and ceremonialism, penetrated into the deeper 
mysteries of the universe ? ‘ It is a very remarkable 
feature of Indian religious development even in subse- 
quent periods that most of the new departures Priginated 
outside the Brahminical circle. The greatest religious 
teachers and reformers of India were non-Brahmins — 
Rama, Krishna, Buddha, not to say anything about more 
modem reformers like Kabir, Nanak, Tukaram, were 
non-Brahmins. Here, at any rate^ we have a definite state- 
ment thlt the deepest secrets of the Upanishads were at 
first unknown to the Brahmins. This is further con- 
firmed by accounts of Brahmin teachers of eminence 
receiving instructiou from Kshatriya princes. The 
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Chandogya Upanishad mentions another interesting story 
of five Brahinana teachers repairii^ to a king for instmo- 
tion. “Prachinasala son of Upamanyu, Satyayajna son 
of Polusha, Indradyumna son of Bhallaya, Jana son of 
Sarkaraksha and Bndila son of Aswataraswi, those five 
great samlieers and sdiblars once mot together and held a 
discussion as to wlio is the Self and what is Bralunan. 
They thought of Uddalaka Ariini as the greatest religious 
teacher of the day and decided to go to him for answer to 
their query. But when they approached^ him Uddalaka 
said, ‘Aswapati king of Kckaya is the greatest teacher 
living ; so let us all go to him.” Ch. Upanishad V. xi. 1-4 
* It is evident, then, that in the age of the Upanishads 
there was an earnest pursuit of knowledge and a high 
level of culture. The course of study tluit was usually 
followed soemetl to liave been large and comprehensive. 
We have authentic inforinalion on the point from an 
interesting ^passage in the Chandogya Upani.shad. In 
reply to the question of Sanatkumai’a as to what subjects 
he had already studied, Narada, a candidate for further 
instruction, says “I know the Rig Veda, the Yajur 
Veda, the Saraa Veda and the Atharva Veda, the 
fourth, the Itihasha- Parana, which is a fifth-book 
among th(i Vedas, the Science of ancestors, the Science 
of numbers, the Science of Devatas, the Science of 
treasure-findings, the undivided original Veda and its 
twenty-four branches, the superhuman Deva-sdenoes, 
the Science of Brahman, the Science of ghosts, the 
Sdence of politics, the Science of stars, the Sdence of 
serpents and Deva-officials, all those 1 know, O vener- 
able Sir.” Chandogya Upanishad Vll. i. 2. 

It was thus an age of profound religioua and 

18 
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m^physical inquiry based upon deep and varied 
cultura Great students, learned men and women 
spent their lives in endeavour to solve the problems of 
deepest imports, and earnest inquirers went from place 
to place holding animated discussions eager to know 
the truth. The main topic of these discussions was 
‘What was the ultimate reality’, jgt ^ tTRIfr ^ fH ? 
“Who is the Self and what is Brahman ?” Ch. U. V. xi. 1. 

W(: 

vnw. traw: ^ 

jj I I imCii I t — r— C l . I . 

1 Kenopani.shad 1. 1. 

“By whom impelled does the mind go to its objo(;t, by 
whom inspired does life move, by whom impelled is 
speech spoken, what god engages the eye and ear (to 
their respective works) ?” 

It was an age of searching inquiry. The simple 
unquestioning child-like faith of the Rishiseof the Rig 
Veda, who saw in each arresting phenomenon of nature 
a mighty benevolent god and sang in praise and prayer 
to him is left far behind. Neither the elaborate forms 
and formuhis of the Brahmanos satisfied the eager 
spirit of the age. The more earnest minds of the time 
were not to be lulled or deterred by appeal to any 
authority however hallowed, but persistently asked for 
tiruth, the reality. The polytheistic or pluralistic 
conceptions of the universe was definitely overgrown, 
in the circles in which the Upanishads were formed. 
It was clearly recognised that there wasr but One 
Supreme God pervading the Universe. The ques- 
tion now was, ‘who was this one God’. At first the 
aiiawer was halting and tentative but gradually there 
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emerged the hath, that in fire and water, in earth and 
heaven, in the visible world outside, in the invisible 
world within, there is one unseen Reality, who is Spirit, 
the \tmaa, to know whom is the highest blessedness. 

The distance from the Rig Veda may he measured 
by the development in the object of aspiration. In the 
hymns of the Rig Veda the staple objects of pray^ 
and supplication are riches, cows, horses, gold, sons, 
and long-life. In the Upanishad there • are still traces 
of this lower conception of the utility of ^religious work. 
But such lower ideas are rare. The desires of the 
devotees have learned to soar much higher. It is now 
I'ecogaised that the reward of good and religious actions 
here is the attainment of a higher world afterwards. 
And worshippers pray for uplift to a higher world. 
Then he offers oblations to the fire saying, “Salutatiop, 
to fire dwelling on the earth, dwelling in all regions. 
Lead me, thy worshipper, to the world (appropriate for 
me) which is the world of the pious.” But 
already the futility and transiency of the hi^er worlds 
has dawned on the minds of the sages, and they are 
not keen about the attainment of the higher r^ions. 
It is felt that the reward of merit is also short-lhred ; 
at the espiry of the merit of good works one has to 
leave the worlds which he attained thereby. The law 
of Karma has been fully established ; Ihe correspon- 
dence between cause and effect, between action good 
and bad,* and its consequences are realised to be strict 
and inexorable, and therefore, transfoenoe toalfighfflr 
or lower world,' which is now oonsideted the iwsvihdiie 
eonseqnenee, ^ higher or lo«er is MOog- 

nised to be a temporary chai^eter, and then is no ffihtdiiy 
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in it Ths whole cai'eer of the individual is but a 
constant ceaseless whirling about trom place to place, 
one condition to another. The exigencies of existence, 
good, bad, or indifferent are incidents of a past action. 
The well-known doctrine of transmigi-ation has been 
firmly grasped in the Upanishad. A complicated 
itenerary of the soul from lower to higher forms of 
existence is elaborated in the fifth chapter of the 
Chhandogya Upanishad. But the sages of the Upanishads 
had found a way out of this vicious circle. This was the 
path of knowledge. 

“Those who know the Brahman become free from the 
circle of birth and deatli. They have not to returh 
again. “Those who proceed on that i>atli do not return.” 
“9 ifw qnsi Tifhqqmpn 

I Ch. Upanishad IV. xv. 6. 
Henceforth this eiy of non-return became the inmost 
aspiration of the deeper soul and it was tl^ synonym 
for salvation. The works t.f religious merit, sacrifices 
and ceremonies led from one form of existence to 
the other ; by knowing the Brahman alone one 
gets out of the circle of birth and death.” 

wihm: 

i” Ch. 


Upanishad IIT. xiy. 4. “He whose arc all works, all 
desires, all smells, all tastes, who pervades all the silent 
and impartial. He is my inmost self. He is the 
Brahman, when one departs from here (knowing this 
secret) he reaches him (the Brahman)” 




IV I Oh. upanishad 11. xxiii. 1. 
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“There are three branches of Bhamia ; sacrifice study 
and ckarity constitute one, austerity is anotlier, and 
to dwell as a Brabmacbarin in the house of ones 
preoepter, always mortifying the body while so dwelling, 
is the third. AH these secure blessed worlds. But the 
one established in the Brahman alone obtain WWW*.” 
This by which is perhaps meant the deliverence 

from the circle of death and life, became the goal of 
the devotee and tln*oughout the Upanishads continued 
to be the object of his highest aspiration. Even in the 
Chandogya perhaps the earnest of the Upanishads we 
find tlie essence of the teachings of the Upanishads in 
their entirety. “The whole universe is” “Brahman” 

?rei’ ; “the individual also is He.’ I 

One who hnows this obtains immortality. “iTBrawl 
I 

Tliis knowledge or lirabmajnana is considered to be 
a direct vi^on. The term used for it is, “seeing” — “nwfh”. 
And the contents of that vision, and the nature of the 
Brahman are detailed at length in the various Upanishads 
along with various subsidiary topics, such as the nature 
of the human soul, life after death, which will be best 
studied in connection with Uie separate Upanishads. 

So wo may now proceed to a closer examination of a 
few of the more important Upanishads. 




CHAPTEE X 

THE cHANDOGYA UPANISHAD. 

By virtue of its intrinsic merit its antiquity and its 
length, the Chandogya TJpanishad, may fairly be placed 
at the head of the Upanishads. It is one of the two 
largest Upanishads, being almost equal in size with 
Brihadaranyaka. Though slightly smaller in volume 
than the Brihadaranyaka, both Badamyana, in his 
Brahmasutra and Sankaa-a in his celebrated commentary of 
the Upanishads, have made the largest use of it, Sankara 
having made as many as 809 quotations from the Chan- 
dogya against 565 from the Brihadaranyaka. Chrono- 
logically, the Chandogya is probably the earliest of the 
Upanishads. The early origin of at least some sections of 
the Chandogya is evident from the fact that the ideas 
contained ^n them have a close similarity with the 
Brahmanas. Another significant fact indicating its early 
origin is that in several places (chapter I, Sea 4, verse 3 ; 
ch. Ill, sea 15, verse 7, cL IV, sea 17) while referring 
to the Vedas, only the three, namely Big, Yajus and Sama 
are mentioned ; evidently when those sections are com- 
posed, the Atharva Veda liad not yet been recognised as 
a canonical scripture. 

The Chandogya Upanishad is a part of the Chando- 
gya Brahm^a of the Tandya brandi of the Sama 
Veda. There are ten chapters in the Chandogya 
Brahmana of which the last eig^t constitute the Chan- 
dogya Upanishad and have no connection with the first 
two chapters, which consists of hymns in the ceremony 
of maniage and the rites necessary to be observed at 
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the birth of a eld. The eight chapters forming the 
Upanishad are very much unequal in merits and are 
probably of different origin. The most important part of 
the book as it has come down to us are the last three 
chapters, wherein are to be found the boldest and most 
characteristic speculations of the Upanishadic age. The 
remaining five chapters, especially the first three, are of a 
very inferior quality, and contain much purile matter. 
The eight chapters, have very little connection with eacli 
other and stand almost apart. They might have been 
composed by different persons in different ages, and 
by some extranious circumstances brought together. 
Even some of the individual chapters seem to be of 
composite nature. 

An obvious indication of diversity of age and 
authorship in the composition of different chapters is to 
be found in the facttliat while in the first, third and fourth 
chapters, only three of the Vedas are mentiored, in the 
seventh chapter, (Section I Vei’se 2) Narada, in reply to 
the question of Sanatkumar, as to the knowledge he has 
already acquired, mentions Atharva Veda as the fourth 
along with the other three ( ). A little 

careful study, will reveal many such indications of the 
composite nature of the Upanishad ; but we cannot linger 
on this aspect of the book interesting though it may be. 
For our present purpose, it will be sufficient, to indicate 
the broad distinction and variety in the contents of the 
different chapters. 

The first chapter deals with Ud^tha, a subject which 
may be smd to be unique and is hardly to be found not^ 
only in other Upanishads, but in the other chapters of «« 
the Chandog 3 ra Upanishad as well. The Udgitha is 
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spoken of as the highest and is enjoined to^pe worshipped 
as such. The very opening verse, inculcates the worship 
of Om as the Udsiitha^ and throughout the chapter the 
worship of Uiis[ith a, is reiterated with tiresome emphasis. 
Sometimes it is the Sun, (Ch. U. 1. iii. 2), sometimes it is 
Adityn (Ch. U. I. iii. 1) sometimes it is the Akssa (Ch. 
U. I. ix. 2), sometimes it is the life in the nose (Ch. U. L 
ii. 2.), somotimes it is the organ of speech (Ch. U.-I. u. 5), 
sometimes it is the eye (Ch. U. I. ii. 4), whicli is enjoined 
to be worshipped as Udgitba. 

From this it would appear that Ud^tba\]a the 
highest God, equivalent to the Brahman of later times. 
The.knowledge or cult of Udgitba is called the Udgitba 
Vidya, as in the later Upanishads the knowledge of the 
highest is called Brnbma Vidya. Elsewhere, Udgitba 
is spoken of as the juice or essence of the Sama Veda, 
which again is the juice or essence of the Rig Veda. If 
at any time or in any circle of teachers, the Highest was 
called and worshipped as Udgitba, as it would appear 
i» have been the case from the first chapter of the 
Chandogya Upanishad, it soon became obsolete and 
the terms Atman and Brahman, took its place. The 
.second chapter of the Chandogya glorifies the Sama 
Veda. “Whatever is good is Sama.” Ch. U. II. i. 1.. 
The Sama is sometimos spoken of, as of five kinds, and 
sometimes as of seven kinds. The fanciful and purile 
nature of these topics will at once be seen from the 
following examples 

l” Ch. U. II. ii. 1. The commentator Madhva 
tries to make .out some meaning out of this jargon by 
interpreting it as follows :'*~‘I>et one meditate on the 

19 
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Harmonious (|fi His five-fold aspect) in the five worlds. 
Pradyumna in Prithivi (the earth), Vasudeva in Agni 
(fire), Narayana in the Sky, Aniruddha (the Evolver) in 
the Aditya (Sun), Sankarshana (the Destroyer) in Dyau 
(heaven) so in an ascending line. Such purile and fanciful 
matters abound in the earlier chapters of the Chandogya. 

Yet they have been and may properly be, called as 

a genuine Upanishad in as much as throughout there is 
tui evident search after the one and ultimate Reality 
underlying the universe. 

The age in wliich the Chandogya Upanishad was 
composed was one of searching enquiry. The more 
earnest minds of the time were not to be lulled or deterred 
by any form, formula or authority however hallowed but 
persistently asked for the truth, the Reality. The poly- 
theistic or pluralistic conception of the universe had been 
definitely overgrown at least in the circle in which the 
Upanishads grew up. It was clearly recognised that 
there was but one Supreme God, pervadinf the universe. 
The question now was who was this Supreme God. In 
the Chandogya Upanishad, we find various answers given 
to this fundamental question. The position of the smeme 
God was claimed on behalf of different Gods by different 
sages. Generally, one of the Vedic deities was declared to 
be the Supreme Being. In the eighth section of the first 
chapter we find an interesting discussion illustrating this 
point. There were persons versed in Vedic knowledge. 
Silaka Salavatya, Chaikitayana Dalbhya, and Prava- 
hana Jaibali, once met and said to each other, **we are 
versed in the ^ ; let us have a discussion on the 

subject.” When all agreed Pravahana Jaibali said ‘‘You 
two speak first, for I wish to hear what you Brahmahas, 
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have to say.” Then Silaka Salavatya said to Chaiki- 
tayana Dalbhya, “With your permission, I will ask you.” 
“Ask” said Dalbhya. Then follows this dialogue : — *3|fT 

xfH m 

SI srtf #5in;j 

^sTHn^nift;? f% nrSlft i ^ fsjw. 
SIMR^^^f^flTHsf I HUT 

ifH H^HTSl SJjlf ^ fHdfrRlHtft Sjnf ^ \ 

fnftfH ^HTHigni ^Ihihi srt 
H fHftarH ^?ii T[rH #sRHi *111 srfaf^ sf uffrei 

^SRHfhsi^f?f?l irfHBt HSi HWTfHqn^qHW: 

Ilf?IHTHU5?ITHt;r f% HT^fh I Ht? f 

ftra ^ ajraiHJH hth HHisf ^ 

Ch. U. I. viii 4-^. m srfhft^isirw Yf?I 

HHfPir H HI wr^ sj?iHn^%si iransl 

sHwiiiicftTH: tRms{i h hh qflHft- 
HigitlTar: h nHtssw. i Ch. U. I. ix. i. 

Madhva interprets these passages thus : — “In what 
doesAgni merge in Mok>/ja?” ‘In Varana” he answered 
“In what does Varaaa merge ?” “In Swrya”. “In 
what does Surya merge ?” “In Daksha” he replied. 
“In what does Daksha merge in Moksha ?” He replied 
“Rudra” “In what does Rudra merge ?” He replied, “Let 
no man think that there is anything higher than Rudra, 
for we recognise that the Sama Veda expounds Rudra 
alone, because its hymns are songs in praise of 
Rudra alone. “Then Silaka Salav%tya said to 01raiki> 
tayana Dalbhya, “O, Dalbhya, Jty idea of the highest 
taught in Saman is imperfect and incomplete. And if 
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any one were to say, may your head fall off ; surely youi’ 
head will fall off.” Then Dalbhya said “Well then, let 
me learn tliis from your venerable self’. “Learn it,” said 
Sallavatya. “What i.s the goal of Budra ?” “Brahma” 
ho replied. “What is the goal of Brahma ?” asked 
Dalbhya. He replied, “Let no man think that there is any- 
thing higher than Brahma, for we recognise that the Saina 
Veda expounds Brahma alone, because its hymns arc 
Sama in praise of Brahma alone”. Then said Pravahana 
Jaibali to Silaka Salavatya, “O Silaka Salavatya, your 
idea of the highest taught in the Baman is finite, and if 
any one were to say ‘May your head fall off, sm-ely 
yom* head will fall off.” Then Salavatya said “Well 
then, let me know this from you.” “Sir, know it” replied 
Jaibali. “Then Salavatya asked “wliat is the goal of 
Brahma ?” “The all-luminous Akasha^' sky replied 
Pravahana, for all the mighty beings ^take their rise 
from the Akasba and have their setting in the Ak^ sba ; 
the Akasha is greater than these, the a is their refuge. 
He indeed is higher than the high. He is the Udnitba 
is the infinite.” 

Similarly tlie five inquirers headed by Prachinusala 
who went to the king of Kekaya under the direction of 
Uddalaka Aruni, had each his own conception of the 
Highest Aupamanyava on being asked whom he consi- 
dered the Self said it was IMvam. gP R WW - 

l” Oh* V. xii. 1. Satyayajna Paushi 
paid that the highest was Aditya. Indradynmna Ballava’s 
h igbffls t was Vayu. Jana Sarkaraksha said that the 
highest was Akasba, ^ Budila Asvatarashi said that the 
was Apam wat^, and accordiiig to Uddalaka 
A^oni the hi^xBst Pritbivi. was the earth. But the king 
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was not satisBed with any of these answers, and made the 
following very interesting . reply : — “?!P[ t ^ 

^ hmi 

iT^« n n e w ff i nm i <n T H Ri» f ms 

I ?rei u «rr wr^Fimt 

^«r 1IW. «[f«t 

iflrsT?? qr^ifc 

*ir|tRsh <t w wi^ «wt?r: i” Ch. U. V. la 

“Then Aswapati said to them, “you verily eat your 
food knowing die Atman as separate ; but he who 
worships the Atman Vaiswanara as of the Saka of the 
heart and at the same time limitless, he eats food in all 
world in all lieings and in all seifs. Verily of that 
Atuiiui Vaiswanara the head is the good energy, the eye 
is the all-seing, the breath is the all-moving, the trunk is 
the space containing all, bladder is the feet the 

earth, the chest the altai’, the hairs the grass, the heart 
the (jarhapitya fire, the mind the Anvahaiya fire and 
mouth the Ahavaniya fire.” 

In the beginning of the third chapter Aditya is spoken 
of as the highest God. “The 

whole universe is sustained by him”. Again in the nine- 
teenth section of the third chapter die same position is 
given to Aditya “Aditya is Brahma.” 

More frequently Vayu is assigned the highest place in the 
Chandogya Upanishad. ?R;i 

l” TV- hi* 1* “Vayu is indeed the great 
container. When Agni gives out he verily goeiS into 
Vayu ; When the sun sets he verily goes into Vayq, 
when the moon sets he verily goes into Vayu.” 

Elsewhere Agni ds spoken bf as the supreme h^i^ 
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dwelling in alL Thus we find that in the Ohandogya 
Upanishad conception of one supreme being perva- 
ding and overruling the whole universe has been fully 
realised. It would seem that for some time there was 
an attemi5t to invest one of tlie Vedic deities with this 
supreme distinction. But somehow it did not succeed, 
and the Upanishads gave a name of their own to the 
Supremo Being, whom they realised in the universe. In 
the opening verses of the Chandogya he is called the 
Udgitha as we have'seen. In some places he is .spoken 
of as Sama. But soon the.se appellations were given up 
and the well-known epithets of Brahman and Atman 
were adopted, which remained as the current name for the 
Supreme Being throughout the ago of the Upanishads. 
But the most important of the sages, mentioned in the 
Chandogya Upanishad are Uddalaka Aruui and his son 
Swetaketu. We shall hear more of them by and bjj,,; but 
even they seem to be inferior to Pravahana Jaibali who 
was a Kshatriya. Another royal teacher mentioned in 
the Chandogya Upanishad is Aswapati, king of Kekaya. 
It would appear that the prOfoundest teachings of the 
Upanishads originated witli the Kshati-iyas, and Brahmin 
teachers like Swetaketu and Uddalaka Aruni had to go to 
them for learning them. 

In, the midst of inferior and purile matters of which I 
have given some illustration, a profound teaching in the 
genuine spirit of the Upanishads has suddenly sprung in 
^e middle of the tltird chapter. ^ I 

Jtm cii. U. in. xiv. i. “All 

this indeed is Brahman, all things have been bom from 
TTim, exist in Him and returns unto Him. Worship 
Him with equanimity of mind”. Here -the Chandogya 
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Upanishad has enunciated a proposition which may be 
called the very central teaching of the Upanishad, and 

which the later Upanishads have re-echoed, but perh^ 
not with the same emphasis and effectiveness. It is 
further elaborated in the subsequent verses, as fol- 
lows “He is of the nature of the spirit. Life is His^^ 
body. Light is His colour, truth is His desire. He is all- 
pervjiding like the sky ; all actions, all desires, all scents, 
all juices arc His. He pervjwles everything but is without 
senses or speech. He is tlie Soul of" my soul. He is 
within my heart. He is smaller than grains ; on the 
other hand, He is greater than the earth, greater than 
the heavens, greater tlian all the worlds.” 

^rrarqraiT 

1 Ch. U. III. xiv. 2-3. Here the Chandogya 
has rlached a height of speculation which may be 
said not to have been surpassed, not only by any of 
the Upanishads but also not even anywhere in the 
religious literatui'e of the world. Tliis teaching has been 
associated with the name of Shandilya who however, 
is not mentioned again. But this height is not maintained 
uniformly. In the rest of the third and fourtli chapter 
there is again a climbing down into much inferior and 
’ephemeral matters. In tlije fourth chapter, however, there 
is a story of Satyakama Jaibala referred to elseiyhere, 
indicating a bold disregard of the tradition and freedom 
from caste prejudices. 

The fifth chapter opens with an interesting and 
beautiful parable of a dispute between the senses and life 
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establishing supremacy of life. Then it passes on 
to the story of Svretaketu, a brahmin youth whatant 
to, 'the court of king Prabahana Jaibali of 
Panohala. The names of the three persons Uddalaka, 
Aruni, his son Swetaketu and king Prabahana Jaibali 
^ figure largely in the Chhandogya Upanishad. Swetaketu 
had finished his education according to the custom of 
age, and was rather puffed up with pride. I'he king 
asked liiiu five questions, to none of wdiich lie could 
reply. Humiliated at his disconfiture Swetaketu returned 
to Ids father and said to him in chagrin ‘that kinsman 
of the Kshatriyas aked me five question to whidi I could 
not reply.” Uddalalca Aruni said that he himself did 
not know the answers to those questions. Then Uddalaka 
Aruni went to the king and begged him to teach him. 
The king after much reluctance consented to communicate 
to him the secret knowledge which was so far unknown 
to the Brahmin. 

, The five questions which Pravahana Jaibali had asked 
Swetaketu and which led to this interesting discourse 
Avere as follows : — “Where do creatures go up (after death) 
How do creatures return (to this world) ? Where do 
the path of the Gods, and the path of the fathers separate 
from each other Why is not the world (of the fathers) 
filled with creatures ? Why has water been called 
Person in the fifth offering ?” The knowledge imparted 
by Pravahana Jaibali to Uddalaka Aruni does not quite^ 
follow the order of the questioifb nor cover them entirely. 
It opens with the description of five figurative sacrifices 
in which the heavens, the clouds, the earth, person and 
air are Fires, and has been called the knowledge and colt 
of Five Fires, The only important part of the king 
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Pravi*liaiuis teaching thiit relating to IIkj life 
after death. According to him (hose wlio know the 
cult of live (ir(!s and meditate in the forests with 
reverenc(!, attain Braluuan hy (*erhiin stages. This has 
l)een called LIkj patli 'of the goils, Tiiose who perform 
woi’ks of public heneticen«) and gis'e alms in vilhiges, 
aft'W death to smoke, From smok(i to night, from 
night lo dark for(-tiighl, IVom <lark-fortnig]it. to six 
monihs of (lie s(>ii(h<'rn eotirsc of tlr* sun. from (hose 
months (o (Ikj world of tlw* PiLrh. from tho»worl<l of the 
Phris (o the sky, and from sky to the moon. 'Fhey 
ivwido in the moon until the fruits of tlieir actions an' 
cxh iiistod ; al't -r that they rei.niai l»y (he same path, 
from moon (o sky, from sky to air. from air to smoko 
from smoke to clou 1 ; then they come down as r.iin and 
are i)f)rn as barley and ollter grains, vegetables and 
large (roes and such creature's as eat thes(' grains. 
'rho.S(' thus )«jni who in ]>iv'vieiis life did good works 
^obtain good birth in the womb of IJrahmin ICsliati iy.i. and 
Vaisya, and those avIio did evil works ol)tain ('vil birth 
as dogs, pigs, and Ohandalas. lien' wo tind the doctrine' 
of tnmsmigratioii in full swing. 

In the eloventh section of the filth chapter, we iiml 
another story of six Brahmins going to a Kshatriyn king, 
Aswapati of kekaya, in search of tint socinot knowledge'. 
The story has hiAon narrated at some length else-wliere 
and neexl not he repeated hofe. Now we eomc' to the 
most imporfaint teaching of the Chandogya npanisliad 
which is given in a form of dialogue between Ibklalaka 
Aruni and liis son Swetaketu and (iovers the Avhole of 
sixtJi chapter. W 6 have already met these two important 
pcnsoniiges. But the account of them given 1101*0 is 
?0 


i 
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somewhat different Uddalaka Aruni was known to be a 
great teacher, but in both the two previous stories 
Uddalaka Aruni has been described as ignorant of 
the highest knowledge, and has been represented to 
go to Pravahana Jaibali and king Aswapti for instruction. 
But in .the sixth chapter he is represented as communicat- 
ing the deepest knowledge to his son Swetaketu. Wheit 
Swetaketu, having completed the usual course of 
twelve years under some reputed teacher of the time, 
returned to his father at the age of twenty four, 
the latter asked him if he had acquired the one 
knowledge which when known, and by which all unheard 
things are heard, and all unknown thing are known. Sweta- 
ketu asked, “What is that knowledge ?” Uddalaka Arnni 
said, “Just as if a lump of earth is known, all earthen 
things which are made of it are known, just as a 
lump of gold is known, all things made of gold are 
known, similarly if that one knowledge Is known all 
unheard things are heard, all unknown things are known.” 
Swetaketu confessed his ignorance of tliis One Supremo 
knowledge and b^ed his gatha* to teach him about it 
In response to that query Uddalaka Aruni propounds a 
theory of unity of all existence and illustrates it by many 
examples. Tlie sum and substance of Uddalaka’s teach- 
ing is that all existence springs from and established iu 
an Unseen Reality. TOT” 

“Just as a lump of salt when diluted into water can not 
be seen or distinguished but pervedes the whole of the 
water, so, that Unseen Reality pervedes the entire uni- 
verse. Jnst as iu a seed the future tree with trunks, 
branches, leaves, flowers and fruits exist, so in Jhat 
Unseen Reality the entire universe exists” This central 
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teaching is emphasised with many similar illustrations. 
By a still boMir sweep of im-igisiation. thi'^ unseen 
reality is i-b’itMvl with the -iiitnin soul 

Ch, Vr. viii 7 •‘Tiim art Thit 0, Sw.a.i- 
ketu”. For boldness of speculation .and grandeur 

of expression this section of the Chandogya is 

unique. The conversation between father and ’ son is 
marvellous alike in depth of thought and dramatic 
expression. The deepest curiosity of the son has 
been roused by the astonishing revelation of the 
father, and Swetaketu prays to be enlightened more 
and more on the subject, and the father in an unfalter- 
fiig voice goes on declaring, ‘Thou art that 

The individual is the eternal reality but so long as he is 
united with the body, he does not know it But a man 
who has received the true knowledge from an enlightened 
teacher, has to wait only so long as he has not been 
released frqpa the body ; after that he attains the Reality.” 

The seventh chapter is similarly a discourse between 
Narada and Sanatkumara. Narada, an inquirer, goes to 
the sage Sanatkumara and begs to be taught by him. 
Sanatkumara questions him as to his past acquirements 
and on being told that he has read the four Vedas, and all 
the sciences taught in the school, declai’es that they are 
but names. After some preliminary conversations of an 
inferior quality Sanatkumara declares a great truth in 
a beautiful language. I l” 

CL U. Vn. xxiii. 1. “That which is infinite is bliss, 
there is no bliss in that which is finite.” In the subsequent, 
section Sanatkumara proceeds to dilate on the nature 
of the infinite. “HR Wiwrwwtfh 
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irfirfejt ^r<i 5^'' ^ SI i|tr?i i” Ch. U. 

VII. xxiv. I. “ WhiTC' iiotliing t'he is seen, notl dug else 
is lieanl, notldng else is known tli:it is rnfinih?. And 
lluit wliere soinelldug els;* Is s«mi, sinncthiug else is lujiivd, 
sonmthing el^e is known that is dnile. That whi<'li 
is riiiinite is immortal, hut that which is linite is suljjeet 
to death. In what thou, Oh Master, is the Inlinite 
esiahlished ? He is estahlisheil in His own glory inahaps 
ev<;n not in His glory.” qsifVI^ ^ qWI?r 

^ ^ ^ ^ i” (’h. 

U. VH. Xxx. 1. “He is below, Ih; is above, Ih* is 
behind. He is befoi-e. He is on the right. He Is oiv 
the left. He is all this.” This intinite is identilied 
with th('. s(‘lf. Ho it is said “1 am l)elow. I anx 

above, I am Ixxhind, * 1 am before, F ax)i on tlio right 

side. I am on l(‘ft‘, I {im all.” qq 

5?qfr^Tfr, 

^Sng?r ,qq l” Oh. IT. VH. .xxv, l. '^‘One who 
sa:s and knows thus, beexuues, Self, delights in the. Self, 
revels in the Hell', is united with tlu* Self, !md becomes the 
king of the sell. He wonders at his will in all the 

xvorlds,” (!h. T. VIT. .\xv. 2. Here the teaching of Hiinut- 
knmara coincides with that of Hddalaka Arnni ; one Cidls 
th(‘ fundamental Heality as the »jjRT rntinite, the other 
calls it tla* the simdlcst or the unseen. It is 

xloubthil xvhether the chapters sixth and .seventh of the 
Chandogya laid th(! same or different origin. 

The eighth chapter spedlios the distinction Ixetween 
the Isjdy and Soul or Self. In the o^xening secton it is 
said thfit within the body there is a room of the slxajxe 
o|'h)ttJ«' ; R.nd within that room- theie is ii small space. 
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That which dwells in this space is the self or soul. When 
the body is destroyed or diseased, the soul i.s not destroy- 
ed or diseased. The soul is without sin, without decay^ 
wiihout death, without grief, without huuger. “That 
which rising from this boily shines efliilgv ut in its own 
(issonee, that is, the Soul is without death, witliout fear ; 
He is the Brahman. The mime of that Brahman is 
Truth.”j ^ 

qq ^qT^?TOW- 
srsTf?! ?i9r ^ qi q?t<3r qwfwftr i” 

Oh. U. Vlll. iii. -S. 

At death the soul goes up leaving l)ehiud the body. 
The distinction between 1)ody and soul is futher empha- 
.ssised by a story or parable, called the parable of 
Prajapati, Indra, and- Virochana in the last half of the 
chapter. The ' Devas and Asiiras,’ having heard 
from Prajapati that tlie Soul without sin, mt^out old. 
age, Avithou^ death, without grief, without hiuiger without 
tliu'st, Avere anxious to knoAV the Soul. The Devas 
deputed Indra aiul Asiiras Virochana to Prajapati to 
obtain the knowledge of the Soul. Both Indra and Viro- 
ehana went to Prajapati and begged to be tought about 
the soul, \yhat Prajapati at lirst taught was in ^ect 
that the body was the soul. Virochana became .satisfied 
with this and returned to the Asiiras. Indra, however, was 
not satisfied and while returning saw the defect of this 
knowleilge and again went to Prajapati, and told him 
of the inadequatenes.s of the knowledge imparted by 
him. Prajapati admitted it and u.sked Indra to stay with 
him another 32 yeai's, at the end of which period 
Prajapapati told him that the person who appears in the 
dream is Uic soul. Indra was still dissatisfied with the 
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answer, and after repeated tentative answers, Praja- 

pati at last communicated to him the true koovrledge as 
follows ^sr*Tr 

I ftqrf^TwfT ^ I 

^i^i: ^ ^ajn: i” 

Ch. U. VIII. xii. 1. “Oh, Maghavan this body is motral, 
and subject to deatli, but it is the abode of tliis immortal 
bodiless Soul. This body is subject to pleasure and 
pain ; but the bodiless Soul is not subject to pleasure 
and pain. Just us air, lightning and thunder are bodiless 
but rise from the sky, so the Soul which is bodiless rises 
from the body.” “Just as a horse is yoked to a chariot 
so the soul is yoked to the body.” ?raT 

Ch. U. Vni. xii. 3. ‘He, 
who dwelling in the body undorsbinds that, is the 
Soul, the eyes are only the medium or instrument of 
seeing. He dwelling in the body knows that, he who 
speaks is the soul. The speech is only th« organ of 
speaking”, Ch. U. VHI. xii. 4 — 5 and so on. As the 
horse shakes off the hair so the soul shakes off sin. As 
the moon comes out of the mouth of Kahu, the soul 
is liberated from the body and goes to the world of 
Brahman having attained his goal. 



CHAPTBS XL 

THE BRIHADARANYAKOPANISHAD 

Next to the Chandogya the longest .Upanishad is the 
Brihadaranyaka. Chronologically, the Brihadaranyaka 
seems to be contemporaneous with the Chandogya 
the latter possibly being prior by a short time. Some 
of the Rishis mentioned in the Chandogya reappear 
in the Brihadaranyakx. The most prominent teacher 
of the Chandogya Upanishad Uddalaka *Aruni with his 
son Swetaketu has been described exactly in 'the 
• same outline in the Brihadaranyakopanishad. Similarly 
the Kahatriya king Pravahana Jaibali of Panchala is 
mentioned in the same connection as in the Chandogya. 
There can be no doubt that these are identical persons, 
and both the Upanishads deal with contemporaneous 
teachers ^r with persons whose memory is yet fresh. 
Another Rishi of the Chandogya who is referred to in 
the Brihadaranyakopanishad is Ushasti Chakrayana. 
On the other hand there is no mention in the Chandogya 
of the most important Rishi of the Brihadaranyako- 
panisliad, Yafaavalkya, which would indicate that 
Yajnavalkya had not yet been born or attained fame 
at the time when Chandogyopanishad was composed. 
A considerable portion of tlie subject matter of tho 
Chandogya re-appears in the Brihadaranyakopanishad 
and though the language is somewhat varied, the ideas 
are exactly identical. Thus the story of the Asuras 
foiling the attempt of the Devas, both the descendents of 
Prajapati, to overcome the former, is found in the 
Bridaranyakoponishad I-IIL Similarly the story of the 
senses contending for tho place of supremacy is given 
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almost identically, word for word, in the Chhandogya 
V. i 7., and Brihadaranyaka vL i. 6. Again the classical 
story of Swetaketu repaying to the court of the king of 
Panchala and being nonplussed by that learned Kshatriya 
and finally receiving instruction from him along Avith his 
father (Ch. IT. v. 3.) is identical in (wery detail with the 
story as given in the Brihadaranyakopanishad (vi. 2.), 
though the language is somcAvhat varied. Ft is evident 
that these are different versions of the same tmdition. Tlie 
Chandogya and Brihadaranyaka n;ust have been com- 
pleted at different localities at no distant date from each 
other. I am inclined to think that the Brihadaranyaka 
is a little later, for in the Brihadaranyaka the central 
ideas of the Opanishad have taken a more definite and 
systematic shape. The unity and all-pervasiveness of 
the Supreme Eeality is declared with stronger emphasis. 
Tliere is loss of the tendency to identify the supreme 
reality wth any of the Vedic deities. Though in the 
Brihadamnynaka, as in the Chandogya, Vayn or Aditya 
is occasionally called the .supreme reality, that position is 
confined in a larger measure to Brahman and Atman. In 
the Brihadaranyakopanishad the supraino raality is often- 
est designatt^ as Atman, ^ ^ 

1 Briliadarany.akopanis]vad IF. iv. 5. “Tl>e 
Atman is to be soon and heard, meditated upon and 
eompreliemUxl” fin: 

I Briliadaranyakopanishad T. iv. 8. 
“That inmo.st Atnnm is deai’er tlum son, d«irer 
than riches, dearer than everything else.” “{nrRKVFVtT 

#1%’ l" Brihadaranyakopnnisliad IT- v, 14. “Tliis Atman 
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which is the luminous and deathless being, this 
Atman is deathless ; it is all.” The creation of the 
universe is also attributed to the Atman 

Brihadaronyakopanishad I. iv. 1. ''Ll 
the beginning this was Self alone in the shape of a 
person (Purusha).” The account of tlxo creation of 
the varied universe follows the ordimuy tradition and is 
not of any importance. The only point to be noted is 
that it is called the Atman and not tlie Sat or Asat 
of the Chandogya. But the Brihachiranyaka also 
like the Chandogya is not consistent on the point. 
Elsewhere Death is declared to he the original existence. 

Brihadaranya- 

kopanishad I. ii. 1. “In the beginning there was nothing 
(to be perceived) here whatsoever. By death indeed all 
this was concealed.” The contents of the concept Atman 
or Brahman have been fully developed in the Biihada* 
ranyaka. *410 is called the Ind-welling in all”, “n 

Brihadaranyakopanishad ITI. iv. 1. “q: 

qinot »T 

l” Brihadaranyakopanishad III. vii. 4-5. “He, 
who dwelling in earth, is the inmost soul of earth, 
whom earth does not know, whose body is this earth, 
who is above earth and controls it ; that Atman is the 
controller from within and deathless. He who dwelling 
in water is the inmost soul of water, whom water 
does not know, whose body is water, who is alone 
water and controls it ; that Soul is the controller 
from within and deathless.” He who dwells in the 
sky, in air, in the heavens, in tiie sun, he is 

21 
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declared (» be dwelling in everything, “n: *919 

!83V5\ if *» sifW q; 

qqfpil »j?n«iqwt qqq^ q ^lWWiqf«ni?T f 

Brihadaranyakopanishad HI. vii. 15. “He who dwells 
in all beings, and within all beings, whom all beings 
do not know, whose body all beings are, and who pulls 
(rules) all beings within, ho is thy Self, the puller 
(ruler) within, tlie immortal.” He cannot be seen but ho 
sees all. “q tart 

n^tliTT q tw q ^rrir q^fjfrr. i” 

Brihadaranyakopanishad III. iv. 2. “Thou couldst not 
see the (time) seer of sight, thou couldst not hear the 
(true) hearer of hearing, nor perceive the percoiver of 
perception, nor know the knower of knowledge. This 
is thy self, who is within all.” That the whole Universe 
is rooted and grounded in the one Supreme Reality 
is declared with an emphasis which indicates absolute 
conviction. In the contest of Jajnavalkya^ with * the 
assembled sages in the court of Janaka, Gargi comes 
forward with two questions and declares : if 'Jajnavalkya 
can answer these two questions satisfactorily she will 
admit his claim to the highest knowledge. Her first 
question is this ’ilqr? qfjs* qTBqqsRI qqqTO 

qqwm qnqnzfqlt ninf ww 

q l” Briliadaninyakopanishad JII. 

viii. 3. “She said, ‘O Yajnavalkya, that of which they 
say that it is above the heavens, beneath tlie earth, 
embracing heaven and earth, past, present and future, tell 
me in what is it woven, like warp and woof ’?” Jajna- 
valkya replied, “It is Akasa,” Then Gargi questioned 
further “in what is the Akasa rooted.” Jajnavalkya’s 
reply to this further question is the memorable declaration 
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of the nature^ of the Brahman, noble alike in language 
and in conception. He is hero called the the 
Imperishable, who rules and guides the Universe. 

^iiarrefirs^ f^: « 

mm ’jf?i %?nf^S8fsfii 

i^ann^ ’nfn ®wr: 

q^Hwr: Il” Brihadaranyakohanishad HI. viii. 0. 

“By the command of that Akshara (the, imperishable) 
O ! Gaigi, Sun and Moon stand apart. By the 
command of tliat Akshara, O ! Gargi, heaven and earth 
stand apart By the command of that Akshara, O ! 
Giirgi, what are called moments (Nimesha) hours 
(Mulmrtha), days and nights, half months, months, seasons, 
years, all stand apart By the command of that Akshara, 
O ! Gargi, some rivers flow to the East from the white 
mountains,* others to the west or to any other quarter.” 

The relation of the Atman with tlie world is indicated 
in the Brihadaranyakopanishad by two similies. ‘^9 

gn?fTaw ^ mm\ ^ ^ 

Brihadaranyakopanishad II. i. 20. "As the spider comes 
Out with its thread, or as small sparks come forth from 
fire, thus do all senses, all worlds, all Devas, all beings 
come forth from that Self.” 

The overruling providence of the Atman is declared 
in a series of beautiful and inspiring passages in the 
memorable dialogue between Yajnavalkya and Gargi. 

In the Brihadaranyak wo also come across the deeply 
philosophical conception of the Absolute. The writer of 
the Brihadaranyaka has already arrived at the interesting 
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dictum of the later philosophy of the East and West 
that every assertion is a limitation, and that we cannot 
say thing about tlie Infinite The Brihadoranyaka posits 
again and again that the Atman is to be defined by 
**1% “He is not this, He is not that” firihadaranya- 
kopanishad II. iii. 6 ; IIL ix, 16. “h 




Brihadaranyakopni- 
hbad. HI. viii 8 “He said, O ! Gargi, the Brahmant> 
call this, the I /f "Aar/i (the imperishable). It is neither 
coarse nor fine, neither short nor long, neither red (like 
fire) nor fluid (tike water) ; it is witliout shadow without 
darkness, without air, without ether, without attachment, 
without taste, without smell, without eyes, without ears, 
without .speech, without mind, without light (vigour), 
without breatli, without a mouth (door) without measure 
having no within and no without.” He said “That 
eternal, O Gaigi is spoken of by the Brahmans as neither 
large nor small neither short nor long.” 

Thus we find that the Brihadaranyak has developed 
the concept of the Infinite God to its logical conclusion 
of the Absolute. 

On the side of unity of Godhead it reaches a rigorous 
monism. The Brahman is aU in all H ET ^ 

qw: mm qf?r: mm qfn: iwft w 

ET qA HTHW mm mn finn mm mm fiRiT 

¥Pl^ 1” Brihadaranyakopanishad XL iv. 5. “He said : hus- 
band iiS not dear for the sake of the husband, husband is 
dear for the sake of the Atman, wife is not dear for the 
sake of the wives, wife is dear for the sake of the Atman” 
and so on concluding with the h^ily interesting dedara^ 
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tion s #aRT ^ ^ WtPl 

t” Brihadaranyakopanishad. II. iv. 6. **Know 
all iMs as Brahman ; this Kshatriya, these worlds, these 
gods these creatures, whatever exists is Atman.” Here 
we have the same thought as in the KV of 

the only further amplified and perhaps losing 

some of its beauty and intensity in the process. Devel- 
oping further this conception of the imity of existence, 
die Brihadaranyak declares the impossibility of all 
knowledge; for knowledge presupposes, a subject and 
object “«l?r ft « 

ftjf t?#*! ^ flit 

flf flf tt fll ffltrtkTflf^t;? tl‘ fttitr^ %t 

fttr^flrfttrtfRt^ %t Brihadaranya- 

kopanishad. II. iv. 14 . “When there is as it were 
duality, then one .sees the other, one smells the other, one 
hears the other, one .salutes the otlier, one perceives the 
other, one knows the other, but when the Self only is all 
this, how should he smell anotlier, how should he see 
another, how should he hear another, how should he 
salute another, how should he perceive another, how 
should he know another. How should he know Him 
by whom he knows all this. How O beloved, should 
he know (himself) tlie knower ?” It is the more 
explicit statement of the idea contained in 
VI. 24 . 1 . “vm 

fl[ “Where nothing else is seen, nothing else is 

heard, nothing else is known that is Infinite.” 

The Brihadaronyaka however does not take up so 
,,^Kriously the profoundly interesting conc^tion of the 
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Chandogya of the unity of the Atman and Paramatman. 
Once or twice die idea recurs in die Brihadaranya- 
kopanishad as well, II. iv. 10, “q « 

“One who knows, ‘I am Brahman,’ he 
^comes all” but we do not find here the earnest and 
enthusiastic realisation of this idea, as in the 
of the Olihandogya. 

In the Brihadaranyaka the doctrine of Karma has 
been realised with firmer grip. It is said that every action, 
good or bad leayes its indelible mark on cliaracter ; in 
fact it is the action which makes the man. 

?rai ^ wfa irra^ tn^ 5^: 

3^ «i«NT qw: l” IV. iv. 5, “A man becomes 

such as his action and as his conduct One who acts 
righteously becomes righteous, and one who acts wicked- 
ly becomes wicked ; a man becomes holy by holy actions 
a man become sinner by sinful actions.” 

Thei'e is fui'ther a very curious passage in the Briha- 
daranyaka which anticipates a much later development of 
the theory (rf Karma. In the course of the metaphysical 
discussion of Jajnavalkya and die assembled sages in the 
court of Janaka, Jaratkarava Artabliaga says : when a 
man dies his speech enters into fire, his breath enters 
into air, his eyes into the sun, mind into the moon,- etc. 
What then becomes of the man ? 

iin qrti ^ 33^ 

i” in. ii. 13# Jajnlivalkya catches the 
hand of Artabhaga and says, “let us discuss the question 
by ourselves ; it should not be discussed in public” ; so 
they two went out and discussed apart We are not given^ 
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a full report of their discusBion, but it is said in brief 
that what they spoke of was Karma ; they magnified 
Karma. ^ ^ % 

^ ?R1 nshig; i” nr. ii. 13. ‘‘What they said was Karmn 
(work), what they praiae<l was Karman.” Is it then that 
already Jajnavalkyn had arrived at the position which 
Buddhism several centuries later so boldly promulgated 
that there is no self or soul apart from the action ? 
By the entii'o line of discussion, its secrecy and its 
mysteriousness it would seem as if Jajnavalkya had 
arrived at this position hut he did not think it wise to 
^ve it to the public. 

• Thus we find that the boldest speculations of the 
Upanishads liave been fully developed in the Brih^a- 
ranyakopanishad. In loftiness of thought, and 
beauty of expression it has hardly lieim surpassed in the 
whole ningo of religious literature either before or after. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

THE ISOPANISHAD. 


In the literature known as the Upanishads, there is a 
booklet which is called the Isa or Isavasya Upanishad 
after the first word of the first verse. Though it is a 
piece of only eighteen verses, it has been held in high 
regard by all commentators. It is a ^art of the Yajur- 
veda Samhita, being the Mantra portion of the Fortieth 
Chapter of the white Yajur Veda. Short as it is, it is 
very obscure and often enigmatical, and it is of doubtful 
homogeneity. The last few verses refer to the Vedic 
Gods Purshan, Yama, Surya, Agni and are undoubtedly 
allied to the Vedic Mantras. But the earlier Mantras deal 
with the ordinary Upanishadic subjects. The eighteen 
verses seem to have very little internal connection among 
themselves. * 

The opening verse breathes out the truly Upa- 
nishadic idea that the entire universe is to be clothed 
or covered by God. It is to be noticed however ttiat 
instead of the ordinary Upanishadic name Brahman or 
Atman, the word Isa» which is of later origin, has been 
used. The second half of the verse inculcates’ the 
moral precepts, not to covet one's wealth, hut 
to eajoy^ what is f(iven by God. The second 
verse however enjoins that one should desire to live 
a hundred years doing his works here. It is rather 
curious why should such lan advice be given ? It 
woidd seem already an aversion to work and life- 
weariness had set ip arnoi^ the Aryans to whom life 
bad been so sweet and work so attractive. The con" 
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ception tl^it the vork was "TW««i bondage 
must liavc had already taken a deep root in the minds o£ 
the people ; so it is pointed out there is no other Vray of 
living, and when done in this spirit the fruits of action do 
not cling to a person. The desire not to live long and 
perhaps even to put an end to life must have become very 
common. It is thoi-efoi’e enjoined that one- should desire 
lo live hundred years. 

The next verse i.s still more surprising. Literally it 
means that those who kill themselves “Atmahf>na’\ enter 
the demonic world which is covered by dense ^arkness. 
Sankara and other coiumcntalors, however, take it mcta> 
‘phorically, rendering the word Aimahana, as those who 
an* engJiged in kamya knrmn or ‘works of desire’ .and thus 
aiv slayers of Atma.” This, to say the least, is fai*-fetehed 
and there is no r(>f(‘rence to context. The literal mean- 
ing fits in with the context exactly, ft would swin that 
life-weariness referred to in the previous verso hud become 
so dangerous that the people used to put an end to their 
lives. So the Sitge says that those who put to such a 
violent end to their lives have to go to the demonic 
worlds. It is well-known that at the clo.se of the Vedic 
Ago there was a strong aversion to life ; a spirit of 
profound pessimism had spread over loading to renuncia- 
tion of society and pO'«sibly Ufa The verses under com- 
ment refer to these circurastnnees. The Isopanishad 
enjoins that one has no right to put a violent end to his 
own h‘fe, but should desire to live a hundred years, the 
normal term of life, doing his work and enjoying the 
fruits of his labour, without coveting others’ wealth or 
properties. Thus we have a clear and consistent sense 
from the three verses of tho text * 
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llie have no connection 

with thelM^^^ev^^s. They indicate the divine 
nature of the Supreme Spirit whidi pervades everywhere, 
swifter than mind, near as wall as far off, is within all 
as also outside aU. 

The next two verses are as beautiful as they are 
sublime and would alone make the treatise immortal. 
Th^ are the very crown of the Upanishadic literature, 
whoever sees all things in God, and God in all things 
does not hate anyone or keep himself separate from 
anyone. The predicate Vijugupsate literally 

means Oup ‘to protect’ or to be separated from anyone. 
The Hindu precept of looking upon everything as one’s 
self is ind^ very high. Why are we to do good to others 
or consider the greatest good of the greatest number as 
the highest morality ? It becomes easily explicable by 
the Hindu concepBon that the same self is in everytliing. 
The fountain head of this conception is found in the 
verse of the Isopanishad. From here, it lias pervaded 
the higher Hindu Uiought. 

The seventh verse strikes a still higler note. It not 
only says that God is in everything, and everything in 
(Jod, but God becomes everything. To the one having 
the true knowledge, all is God. It is the ’BU* TO 
of the Chandogya. 

But the central teaching of the Isopanishad is found 
in the enigmatical verses IX to XIV. Here the author 
condemns both fror and nf^l, and 

two pairs of contradictory paths. Sankara interprets 
as ceremonial works, ^ and as 

knowledge of Gods What the author really 

means by them is« not easy to de6ne. Verse 9 says 
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those who serve or are devote^TW^fR^ eniter^to the 
regions of darkness, and those who serve enter 
into still greater darkness. This is somewhat sm'prising. 
The Upanishads, in general, inculcate devotion to know- 
ledge in preference to work. Here not only fiWT and 
are deprecated but the devotee of knowledge (fiwi) 
is said to enter into deeper darkness. Possibly what the 
author moans is condemnation of the exclusive devotion 
to karma work or jnaaa (knowledge) and enjoins the 
harmonious cultivation of both knowledge and action. 
Bamanuja understands it in that sense. The next vei'se 
seems to wuiTantsueh an interpretation, as it says: having 
crossed death by action, one enjoys immortality by know- 
ledga If this interpretation is correct we have already 
an attempt of reconciliation or hai*mony of fauna, and 
karma which was taken up more earnestly by the 
Bhagavad Gita. Any how the few versos of the Isopani- 
shad are a i^akable product of the age and it is no 
•wonder that this Upanishad has been held in high 
r^ard by successive generations of thinkers. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

KATHA UPANISHAD 

Till) Kill, ha. Upanisluul is oiiu of the finest of the 
Upanishadb!, and is deservetlly most populai*. It Is 
divided into two chapters of three ValHs each. It has 
been variously associated with the Yajur Veda, tire 
Sama Veda, and the Atharva Veda. Butrgenerally, it is 
considered as one of the Atlrarvana Upanishads. It is a 
dialogue between Yamji, the god of death and Nachlkcta, 
*a Brahmin youth, the son of the Rishi V ftj asravasa. 

Vajasravasa, according to the usual custom of the age, 
being desirous of rewards performed the sacrifice in 
which ho gave away many gifts to the Bnihmins. His 
young son Nachiketa who was watching the proceedings 
noticed tli*t his father was giving away old and useless 
cows to the Brahmins. He did not like this ungenerous 
act of his hither and said to hhu, “Father to whom will 
you give me’' ? 

Vajasravasa was ii'ritated at this conduct of his son 
and turned round in anger and said, “To death I give 
thee”. 

The story is to be found also in the Bmlimana of the 
Taittiriya Yayur Vala, IH. i. 8., and perhaps that is the 
reason why the Katha Upanishad has been ascribed to 
the Yajurveda. The story in the Bralimana of the 
Taittiriya Yajurveda is continued as follows : “Then 
came a voice to tlic young Gautama as he stood up. ‘He 
thy father said, go away to the house of death, I give thee 
to death.’ Go thei-efore to death when he is not at home 




and dwell in his’ housefortnreW%hts without eating. 

If he teld ask thee ^fioy, how many nights hast thou 
been here ?* Say ‘tlu’ee’. When he asks thee, ‘What didst 
thou eat the first night’? Say ‘Thy offspring’. ‘What didst 
thou eat the second night’ ? Say ‘Thy cattle’ ‘what didst 
thou eat the thii-d night’? Say ‘Thy good work’. Tliis 
portion is not to be found in the Kalha Upanishad. But 
tlie Katha Upanishad as well as the Brahmana of the 
Taittiriya Yajurveda says that Nachiketa went to the 
house of Yama during his absence and stayed thei-e three 
nights without eating. Yama on hih return was dis- 
tre&sed to find that the Brahmin guest had dwelt in his 
house tlu’ee nights without eating anti ottered Nachiket.t 
three boons as a penance tor the sin. Nachiketa askeil 
as the first boon that his father might be free 
from anxiety and anger, and might I'ccognise and greet 
him when he would be dismissed by him. For the second 
boon he asked that Yama mig'ut instruct him about the 
fire whicli leads to heaven where there is no old age, 
hunger, thu'st or death. Yama retidily granted this boon 
also, and further added that this fire shall be called 
after him Nachiketa. For the third boon Nachiketa 
asked “There is a doubt about what happens to a man 
after death. Some say He is. others say He is not; 
instruct me as to the truth of this.” Yama was un- 


willing to impart the secret of the future of a man aftei' 
death, and offered Nachiketa anything else chat he might 
desire instead of this knowledge. But Nachiketa remained 
firm, and would not accept anything else but what he 
had asked for. Yama was pleased with the noble 
determination of Nachiketa and at last proceeded to 
reveal to him the secret 
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Then follows the <hsc^PP|||PPI^I|^^ the 

next five chapters.* The first ^pter i$ a pretty setting 
to this discourse like the well-known setting of the 
Bhagavat Gita. 

Tlic Katha Upanishad thus purports to be a revela- 
tion of the secret of the existence after d^th, but actually 
in the five chapters there is not much about life after death, 
though they deal with many important questions of 
metaphysics and theology, the chief among them bdng 
the nature of Brahman. The Katha Upanishad, however, 
still continues to be regarded, as a revelation on the 
subject of life after death, and has been enjoined to be, 
and is generally lead at funeral ceremonies. On 
this important question of life after death or the nature 
of the human soul, the Katha Upanishad has some 
very pregnant and profound sayings. In the .second 
section of the first cliapter, speaking of the soul it is 
declared, “Knowing self is not bom, dies not. Ho 
sprang from nothing and nothing sprang from them. He 
is unborn, eternal, everlasting and ancient. He is not 
destroyed, when the body is killed. If the killer thinks 
that he kills and the killed thinks that he is killed both 
of them do not know (the trath). He kills not neither 
nor is he killed.” Verse 18-19. Here we have a dear and 
emphatic declaration, not only of the immortality but 
also of the eternity of the soid. The Bhagavad Gita has 
adopted these verses as its own, and the idea of the 
eternity of the soul which has permeated all subsequent 
Hindu thought may be said to have its origin here. Ii) 
a subsequent verse (H. ii. 7.) it is said that after death, 
some embodied beings enter into the womb, in order to 
have a body. Others enter into immovable things accord- 



Here ag^n 
of the idea 

of the itwsmigration of the human soul, which 
{maded all subsequent Indian thought, ortbodos 
and heterodox. Even Budhism which did not recognise 
the existence of the soul believed in the formation of 
new organisms, in accoi’dance with the quality of the 
past Karma. Tliat is about all that wo have in 
tbe^atha Upaniahad regarding the nature and the future 
of the human soul, which it professed to proceed 
declaring with so much solemnity and preparation. 
There are however many fine passages about the nature 
of God and its relation with the finite soul. “God is 
spoken of as the groat (Tnfinile) all-pervading, bodiless 
soul residing in changeful bodies, though Himself 
bodiless.” L ii. 28. 

He is further spoken of as smaller than the small 
greater than the great, hidden in the cavcv (heart) of 
this living creature.” I. ii. 20. 

Then there are the two beautiful verses in the second 
Valli of the second chapter, (verse 12. 1.8.) 

^ ^ JT. liflfw I 

an«!Rl “The 

one controller, the indwelling self of all beings who 
makes the one form manifold, whom, the wise see in their 
own souls, theirs is everlasting blis.s, not of others” 
and ^ jqt 

taw#” 

“The eternal among the changing, the consciousness 
of the eonsdous (beings) who though One, dispenses to 
many the objects of their desires. Whom the wise see 



we ' have . an explicit declaration 
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as residing in their soul 
of others.” 

He is also spoken of as “iJie pe(pK>n, who awdpfh 
a while all else is, sleep making one desirable thjng 


another, that indeed is the briget, that is Brahman, tb<#. 
is called immortal. In Him all llie worlds are estabHshed, 
nothing oversteps Him.” God is spoken of repeatedly 
and emphatically as the indwelling spirit of all bdiigs 
(ver.se II. ii. 9. 10. 11.) 

God is also .spoken of as life from whom all that exist 
liave sprung. (Chapter. II. iii. 2). • 

“Out of fear for Him fire gives heat, out of fear 
•for Him sun gives' light. (H. iiu 3.) 

Adverting about the relation of the human soul with 
God they are described as shiulow and light, entered, 
into the cave (of the heart) drinking their rewards, in thh, 
world of their own works, dwelling on the higher 
summit. iii. 1.) 

wiiRrat srirf^ 

This is rather a confused adaptation of v^rse 

^ ^ aw qftaqwn?! i tort 

‘Two beautifully winged birds, friends inseperabH 
together ding to the same tree. One of them eate siyeet 
fruits, the other looks on without eating,”— otigwa|ly 
to be found ^gveda (1. 164 20) and adopted V|Brbf^ 
in Mundak Upanished. (HI. 1. 1.) and Swetaevjitara 
Upanishad (IV. 6). 

In the origina), of the two birds, oi^^ one is said to 
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(0£it without eating simply 

looks on. The Mundakfam Swetaswatara Upanishads 
have taken over the verse without any change. The two 
birds have been interpreted as the finite soul and God. 
The two arc inseperably united as friends, and dwell 
together in the same tree (i.e. body). But the one the 
finite soul eats sweet fruits, tliat is, enjoys the conse- 
quences of its actions, while the other God simply looks 
on, that is, not affected by the action of the finite soul. 
Her^ though the finite soul and the infinite God has 
been said to be two friends always united together and 
dwelling in the samebody, God is not touched by 
the actions of this partner. The Mundaka and* 
Swetaswatara Uponishads have taken over the verse with 
out any change. But the Katha Upanishad, while taking 
. over the idea, that the two dwell together in the same 
place and are united together as light and shadow make 
both eat the fruits of good works. This is not,, consistent 
with the orthodox* view, nor is it consistent with com- 
monsense. God can not be said to be affected by the 
actions of the human soul. 


The Katha Upanishad has repeatedly indicated the 
fruits of knowing God. It is as in other Upanishads 
the attainment of immortality, “q \” 

IL iii. 16. “Those who know Him become immortal” 


This is the common aim and end of knowing Godaccord- 
ing to all Upanishads. The words and 

ImmortBlity are very common in the Upaiushadic 
literature. But, what is meant by immortality ? 
Msewhere there may be considerable doubt as to the 
meaning of the phrase. Sometimes it would seem 
to mean deathlessness, freedom from physical death. 
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But the Katha Upamshad, * 

it means by immortality. Upaoishad at 

least does not use the word in the sense of physical 
death. Here it means overcoming the deshcs. 

^ sirwi I 

#” II. ii. 14. “When all the desires that 
entwine round his heart are loosened then the mortal 
becomes immortal and obtains Brahman.” 

l” (II. iil 11.) ‘When all the knots of the heart 
are snapped here, then the mortals become immortal, 
tliat is the teaching.” So it is clear that by immortality 
llatha Upanishad means freedom from desiies. 

A very remarkable, it may be said a unique, feature 
of the Katha TJpanLshad, is its ethical emphassis. 
The Katha Upanishad, is characterised by a lofty 
moral earnestness. The discourse of Yaina, begins with 
the drawing of a distinction between riglit and wrong. 
Though, Yama professed to speak of the secret of life 
after death, he commences the discourse by saying 
“The right is one thing, pleasure is another thing. 
These two having different objects bind a man. It is 
well with him who accepts the good- But he who 
chooses the pleasant falls off from the object of life.” 
(I. ii. 1.) Here the opposition between right and 
pleasant and qq duty and pleasure is very pointedly 
emphassised. The writer continues the good and the 
pleasant confront a man. .The wise man, closely 
^^v^minoH and distinguishes them. The wise indeed 
prefer the right to the pleasant ; but the wicked choose 
the pleasant owing to desire ior gain and possesion. 
The morel earnestness of the writer re-appears else- 
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where as twatr ring of' conviction 

the writer lays down the dictum. 

“One who has pot stopped from evil conduct, who 
is not tranquil, and self controlled, whose mind is 
not at rest, cannot obtain God by knowledge.” 


“»nf^ SIT wnfvr: i 

snsifsi!! iTT*T€t snftr IWT «” I. ii. 22. 

This is remarkable for an Upanishad. Hei'e ^STSf, 
(Jnan) has been undervalued and moral integrity has 
been placed al»ove it- The previous verse (1 2. 21) is 
even more remarkable almost curious. It approaches 
the Christian doctrine of Election simimn TTSHI^st 

«r%w s! ^ ^ nwn 

flSrl ^nsn” (I. ii. 23.) “This self cannot be gained 
by the reading of tiie scriptures nor by keen intellect, 
nor by much learning. He is attainablo by him only 
whom He chooses. This self chooses his body (Him) 
as his own.” ‘ 

It is marvellously, like the Cimstian doctrine, 
is unique not only in the Upanishad but in the entire 
Hindu literature, previous to the rise of the Vaishnava 
school. Altogether, tlie Katha Upanishad is a veiy 
remarkable product of the age. 



CHAPTEB XIV. 

THE TAITTIRIYA UPANISHAD. 

The Taitliiiya TJpanishad originally formed a part of 
Taittiriya AKinyaka forming the seventh, 'eighth and 
nintli prapatbaka of the same. As an Upanishad it is 
divided into tliree chapters which however are called 
tlie VaUis. Tliese in their turn are divided into a 
number of sections called the Anuvakas.* , 

The Taittiriya Upanishad, as it has come down to us, 

* consists of three chapters. Of these the second and 
third deal with an identical subject of profound signi- 
ficance with which the opening chapter lias little con- 
nection. The opening chapter stands apart from the re.st 
of the ti’catlse by its language, which is more archaic 
and evidently indicates a remote a peiiod of composition. 
Its eailier origin is further confirmed by frequent references 
to Vedic deities, which is very rare in the Upunishads 
in general, and is not found in the rest of the 
Taittiriya Upanishads. 

The chapter opens with invocation to the Vedic gods, 
Milra, Vanina, Aryama, Indiu, Brihaspati and Vishnu, 
‘“rf fiw: ^ I 

al ffwrtn: sf ^ WWW. 

a verse taken from the Big Veda I. 90. 9. 

In the next passage thoi^ obdsatoce is offered to the 
Upanishadic deity Brahman, Vayu is coupled witli and 
the latter is declared to be the veritable Brahman : 

inwf iniftf \ iiiwt 

HW I” Tait. U. I. 1. 
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6t more than onte promi- 
nent reference is made to’ tEfO’^edic gods. 

Tins chapter appears to be primarily a treatise of the 
forest school. The author expresses repeated desire for 
many scholars. 

^rf r I ITf ra35 srer^Tf^^: l” Taittiriya 

Upanishad T. 4. “May scholars come to me, may 
scholars come to me swiftly, may they come to me from 
all directions.” “qmd: I W JCtm 

ipf »n wwupg Wfl l” Taittiriya 

Upanishad I. 4.‘ “As water goe.s to the lower level, as 
the months enter into the year so many scholars come 
to me, O Lord.” The disaloofness of this section of the 
treatise from the Upanishad teachings proper is also 
indicated by frequent prayers for eai'thly things : 


arSlOTTpr Taittiriya 

Upanishad I. 1. “May I be famous among men ; may 
I be more exalted than the rich.” ft?TORT 

’ihwieipT: ^n;rf€ i ^ i 

<?Creil” Taittiriya 
Upanishad 1. 4. “May (Fortane) bring unto mo quickly 
and always clothes, food and drink. These bring unto 
me fortune of wool with cows.” The opening chapter 
has no connection with the rest of the treatise. It is a 
somewhat disjointed collection of stray and heterogenous 
subjects. 

The next verse professes to deal with matters per- 
taining to study WX «n?IT 

irai( v” Tait. U. 1. 2. “We shall explain phonetics, 
letters, vowels, accents, etc.” But the matter ends there 
and there is no mention of these subjects in the ^uel* 
It is possible that it formal a part of tiearise on those 
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. f,* 

subjects, but somehow g(| ■ was tackea to 

this Upanishad. The Aiapter concludes with nobis 

exhortation to the student when he prepares to go home 

after the conclusion of his period of study, which alone 
should make it immortal. 

The main teaching for which the Taittiriya 
Upanisliad occupies a high position in the ITpiinislmd 
literature is the memorable declaration that the Brahman 
is Aaand repeated witli great emphasis in both the 
second and third chapters in diffei-ent places. What is 

o 

the exact significance of the statement that Brahman is 
Anand we shall try to understand later on. Here we 
•find at once that the Vedic world of thought is left far 
behind ; there is no question of Indra, Agni, Vayu, or ol 
the ultimate deity being identified with any of these. 
The Taittiriya is impatient of any compromise or specu- 
lation about the popular Vedic deities. It boldly 
dedai'es, . “know the Brahman, from whom all thes(» 
beings grow, by whom tlie created beings live and 
unto whom they enter when gone from here.*’ Vmfw 

i” Tait. F. III. 1. It is further 
declared tliat the Brahman can be knowm only by earnest 
effort and deep meditation “atrer f Tait. 

u. m. 2. 

It is the second and third chapters which lend its 
unique value to the Taittiriya Upanishad for here i- 
enundated a conception of the univer.se, which consider- 
ing the dge in which the treatise was composed is 
marvellous, for here the writer declares with great 
emphasis that the Ultimate Keality in the UnivOTM> 
is ‘liOye* ( ). But though there is no ^position 
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to confouilMriiiSl^^tli any of the Vedic gods, 
there is a new tendency to identify him with some 
.other principles. The Brahman or the ultimate 
principle is by turns declared to be matter, life, cons- 
ciousness, and knowledge. In the second chapter of the 
Taittiriya it is first declared that Anna, literally food, is 
Brahman. Here ^ by ^ is evidently meant matter, 
though the form in which matter is best khown and 
prized by men is prominent in view. It is this food or 
matter which is first declared to be Brahman or the 
ultimate reality of the universe. And a very plausible 
reason for this identification is given. The principle had 
been enunciated that that from which the beings have 
grown, by which they arc sustained is Brahman. It is 
well-known tliat from matter or food beings grow and 
by food created beings ai-e sustained. I 

i” Tait. U. HI. 2. So matter or food is 
the ultimate reality. , 

Tlie Taittiriya Upanishad after a searching analysis 
of the constitutiou of the universe, .arrives at the pro- 
found truth that the ultimate reality behind the visible 
unh’erse is Anandam or in modern popular phraseology 
“God is Love.” This is the subject matter of botli the 
second and third chapters of the Taittiriya Upanishad. 
It lends the treatise a unique significance not only in the 
Upanishad literature but in the history of development 
of the religious ideas of humanity. For considering the 
age in which it was composed one cannot but marvel at 
the vision of the Rishi who realised Love as the ultimate 
reality of the universe. It was not a mere guess ; the 
author arrives at this conclusion by a progressive ana- 
ly^ of the constitution of the universe st^ by step. To 


the question wliat is Brah 
in tlie Universe is loturned iJBBiWI^^rahTnan is food 
or matter” 1^’ Tait.U.1.9. This 

is the reply of the materialists of the present day. Anii 
this was noi an altogether silly guess. Even now, 
after eonturies of advance in experience and thought there 
are people who consider matter to be the ultimate reality 
of the universe. But rhe Rishis ot tlie Upanishads did 
not take long L(^ outgrow tins superficial view. They 
soon ro.dihod tliat beliind matter there was a subtler 
and higlier reality viz., life ; so the Taitthiya Upanishad 
said siinwg: i 

r Tail. IT. TL 4. ‘’Above this material 
essence there is the essence of life. This universe 
is filled by it.” But not even here the insight of tlie 
pages stopped. They realised a higher and still higher 
reality. Step by step the sages of the Upanishads 
rose fi-om matter to life, lilo to mind, mind to self- 
consciousness, and from self-consciousness to Ananda. 
“(T^rrsT o?i»iiTcJiT’!rw?nq; i isnan i 

i” Tait. U. IE. 3. “Deeper than this essence 
of life there is another essence, viz, mind, tliis universe 
is filial by it.” “iiT^T I 'sqjRr 

I l” “Higher than mind there is 

another essence, viz. Reason, the Universe is filled with 
it” i 

^:i” Tait. U. II. 3, Higher than the es.sence 
of Reason, tliere is a deepest reality, viz. Ananda. The 
universe is filled with it 

Now what is this Anandti, which the Taittiriya 
Upanishad declares to be the highest reality ? The 
gradual penetration into the heart of the ultimate reality 
24 
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of if^P^er onwards is significant 

indeed. Thete can be no doti])t that the Aryan mind 
went deepOl* and dcep'a in search of the mystery of the 
universe, and the «.iiccessive stages along which it 
marched am correct. It is but nritur.d that at first 
matter w.is looked upon as th(* ultimate reality ; but 
deeper meditation revealed that behind matter there 
was .1 more mysterious reality viz, life ; and further 
deeper than life there was mind ; above mind the Tai- 
ttiriya recognises a still higher reality, which is called 
the possibly by it the higher under- 

standing or Reason is to be understood ; it is the 
principle which dlstinguishC'S man from animals, and 
the highest ol all the Supreme Rsdity is An and i. This 
Ananda is declared (o be the Highest Ro.dity, by 
which all else Is sust line 1. 

’SJRTW ST RTcH” Tail. U H. ') “Wiio could 

move or who could live if thi« Aninda wi're not 
in the heavens.” Bhiigu Varuni approaches his father 
and says, “Teach m“, mister about Riahmin.” The 
father advises him to know the Brahman by arduous 
mcilitition. Bhrigii follows his father’s advice and 
arrives at the conclusion matter is lirahni'w. His 
hither advises him to continue the search further and so 
step by step he arrives at the final conclusion Brahman 
is Ananda. He traverses the same ground and arrives 
at the identical conclusion though in a different form. 

The question for us now is : ivhat is meant 
by An.inda? Ananda has been translated as bliss. 
But I am decidely of opinion that by Ananda was 
meant what wo call Love. From matter to life and 
life to mind and reason there is a natural trasition ; and 



THE STORY 

higher than i*eason is L,o 
ultimate reality in the u 
the Taittiriya realised this supreme truth : the Brahmdu 
i-i low. or in modem pliraseology God is hove. It is 
dou1)tful whether the third chapter comes from the 
same source as the second or came from a different 
source and brought here OAving to similarity of ideas. 
The simiLirity of ideas and expressions are so dose 
that they can liavo hardly come from two diffcTOnt 
sources. At the s.iiuc time why such identical ideas 
sliould be repeated without any additibn or variation ? 

• Here Bhrigii, the son of Vanina, went to his father and 
askeil to be instructed about Ikahuian. Vacuna declared 
the lamiliar verse, Avhich has been the well-known 
delinition of God in the language of the Upanishads — 
^ I Hti i 

I i i” Tait. u.irr.i. 

He is tlio Brahman. He cm only be known by 
earnest meditation. Bhrigu according to the instruction 
of his father engaged himself in meditation and by 
meditation realised the truth that “Brahman is matter 
or food ( ^ ). From matter all these things have been 
born, by mitter all these created beings live and unto 
matter they enter when gone from here.” Tait. ITI. 2. 
Bhrigu again went to his father and told him the result of 
his meditation. The father asked him to s(*ek further and 
go deeper by deeper meditation. Bhrigu again engaged 
himself in meditation and realize<l the deeper truth that 
God is life, “amt sw 2. and so 

on. Biirigu rises unto the deeper and deepi'r truth step by 
step from life to mind, mind to understanding and under- 
standing to the liighest truth that ‘God is Love’ as in 
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the second dui^ter. This has been called the Bhargari 
Vanwi Vi4ya . — the lovelation named alter Bhrigu and 
Varuna and ib deelarod to have been establifehed in tlie 
highest hea^eu. Vciily it deserves to be callal the 
highest levelalion so tar Aouchsafed to men. All 
the sucemling centuries of wondeiful progress in science 
and philosophy have not been able to outgroAV this 
finding ot the Rishis of tin' Upanishads that the 
Brahman is Anandam. God is Love Prom Love 
have dll beings been born and by love all created beings 
live. For this Supreme insiglit into the heart of the 
Universe, the T.iitLiiiya Upanislnd rn.iy well be cen- 
sidei’ed as the highost landnnric in the march ot lliouglit 
in the Upanishadic literature. 



CHAPTER XV. 


THE MUNDAKOPANISHAD 

The Munclaka Upam.sha(l is one of the pnerst gems of 
the Upnishadic literatnre, being of uniformly, high order, 
and almost entirely free from imfeiior matters. It is 
an Upnishad of Atharva veda, and is divided into three 
Mundakas of two sections Ciich. Tlius the whole trea- 
tise is divided into six chapters but not in any regular 
metbod or logical division in the contents. 

The opening verses pui'port to give the origin of trea- 
ti.se, which is, of cour.se, of not any historical value. It is 
said to have been taught by Brahma, the maker and 
preserver of the world to his oldest son, Atlnxrva, who in 
his turn taught it to Angira, and Angira to Satyabahu, 
the descendant of Bharadwaja, and the descendant of 
Bliaradwaja to the family of Anglrasa as coming down 
from superiors to inferiors. The immediate teacher of 
the Mundaka Upanishad was one Angirasa who spoke it 
to Sanaka, a gi'eat hou.se-holder who came to him imd 
asked : what is that on knomng which all this becomes 
known — a question, it will be noted, almost identical with 
that asked by Uddalaka Aruni to his son Swetaketu in 
the Chandogya Upnishad. In reply the sage lays 
down a broad distinction between the Kurmaknttda 
and Jnauakanda which ai'e respectively called the 
inferior and the superior knowledge. The four Vedas, 
and tlie six accessory sciences are called tlie inferior 
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lilt by ^»mch tbe eternal is known, that 
‘-j is called the superior knowledge. 

In the second chapter, the practice of Vedic rites 
is enjoined uith much app<uout earnestness. “?TT«SII- 
TO f*T5f?TJi »7<?r5in»rT i qwii ii” 

Mundakop lni‘^had I. ii. 1. “Pi.ictice them constantly 
with fum resolve ; this is the means of obtaining 
fruits ot your action.” But it is presently found 
out th it the sage is really condemning them as inferior. 
‘‘Fools living in dxrkness in vMrious ways flitter them- 
selves with the thought vve aie ■,ucle^slul. Since those, 
who are devote 1 to deeds, do not know (the truth) on . 
account ot attachment. Wli'n the fruits ot them ckeds 
are exhausted, they com* back and become subject 
to soriow. Fools consideiing saciiflc’C" and beneficial 
deeds as the higliesl, know no other good. Enjoying 
pleisuros ill he iven, g linel by good deeds, they le-entei 
this or an inferior woild. Those wise men with tian- 
quil lieaits who live in the forest on alms, and piactico 
discipline and rev'oronco bocvime sinless and repair 
through the way ot the sun, where lives the immortal, 
undecaying person.” Muniluk, I-ii-9-10-11. The 
futility of the Vedic ceivmonies could not have been 
condemned more ruthlessly. 

Verses, indicating the nature ot the supreme reality 
are not many in the Mundaka Upanishad. But a 
special featiue ot this Upanishad is that it has tried 
to specify the nature of the creation and the relation of 
the created world with the creator by a number of illus- 
trations. Thus creation has been compared to the 
spinning'thread by a spider and the growth of the plants 
from the earth and tlie growth of hairs on human body. 


knowledg^Pbi; 
is theUpnishad 
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iWT ii?r: %siratinf^ 

?I5n^ct f^nrn n Mundulc. i. i. 7. f. 

“As a spider gives oat atid takes in (its thread), as ' 
plants grow on the earth, as hah*s conie out from a living 
person, so in this world, does every thing come out 
of the undecaying One.” 

The creation has also been compared to the coming 
out of sparks from a blazing lire : 


?l?IT ^HTcl 

^^qi: i • 
fim ^fTcT ht^t: 

PraTJprT m H Munduk II. i. 1. 

“As sparks, similar to itself come of a blazing fire 
by thousands, so, my dear, various creatures come out 
of the undecaying One and also return to it.” These 
illustrations prove that cmition is only coming out of 
what alreiidy existed potentially in the Brahman. The 
Mundaka Upanishad has quite a number of verses, 
alilce grand in conception and beautiful in language 
about the creation of the universe from the ultimate 
reality. 

Another special feature of the Mundaka Upanishad, 
is the indication of the process of knowing God. There 
ai’e several verses on the subject in this Upanishad. 
It has been declared generally that tlie knowledge of 
God is not for the week-minded. “•TRWTan 

Munduk. III. ii. 3. The Mundaka Upanishad, 
makes it abundently clear that the knowledge of God 
involves long and arduous effort Coming into details 
it distinctly lays that God cannot be seen by the eyes 
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nor by any other senses, nor can 

1)0 attained by asSSKdsiffi ( ) or by (meritorious) 
deeds. 

"*! «nfq I 

nrW’HT n” Munduk. III. i, 8. 

“He einnot be attained by the eye, nor by speech, 
nor by tl e other senses. It cannot be obtained by 
austerities and deeds.” 

It is lurther laid down that the knowledge of (lod 
cannot bo attained by the mere reading of scriptures 
nor by ivcitation of texts, nor by keen intellect. The 
Mundak.1 Upa^iishad compares the proce-'S ot divine 
knowledge to that of hitting a distant object with an 
arrow. Clod is the target, the soul is the arrovv and 
()m or PiMuava is the bow, and as the skilful arelxcr 
hits the target with diligent and careful alt'^ntion so 
the devoted seeker, e<in know God, by careful attention. 
On the positive side it is siiixl that God eau hi* allain(Hl 
by the practice of truth, by complete knowledge, by 
Tapasya and Brahma charv.i. 
gwi 

i” Munduk III. i. 5. 

“This hclf is always attainable by truth, by discipline, 
by right Knowledge and Brahmacharya.” 

This is a very true and profound saying. Everyone 
of the four conditions Liid down for the attainment of 
God, suggests a world of thought, but we cannot linger 
on tliis aspect of tlie question fascinating and agreeable 
though it is. We may just add a word to clear off an 
apparent contradiction between this verse and one 
already quoted in which it has been declared that God 
cannot be attained by Munduk. III. i, 8. Here on 
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tho other hand the sago 
conditions of knowing God. The contradiction is only 
in form. What tho writer raaans is that God cannot 
be known by more asceticism, but surely tnio self- 
control and earnest moJitation arc essential help for 
the knowledge of God. In aiiothor verso the sago has 
discovered, a still deeper tnilh, nauiely : God can be seen 
when the inmost heart his been purified by knowledge. 

nnta tarraiTR: ll Munduk IIL i. 8. 

“When one is purified through pure Knowledge, he 
perceives that indivisible om* by meilitation.” 

This is remarkable for ils insight and close similarity 
with the saying of Jesus : “Ulossed are the pure in 
heart tor th \v shall see God”. Mathew Chapter V. 8. 
Both Jesus and the writer of the IMundaka Upanishad, 
reserve the boattitudo of God-vision for the pure- 
hearted. €t is to be noted that in both these scriptures 
the term used lor the process is seeing and not know- 
ing, Jesus says. They shall see God, Tlie Mundaka 
Upanishad likewise uses the word t The Upa- 
nishad however, emphasises the importance of know- 
ledge as well as for the attainment of God. In a previous 
verse already referred to, we have .seen that complete 
knowledge has been declared to be one of the condi- 
tions of knowing God. Here, knowledge is said to be 
the means of attaining purity of the heart. It would 
seem that according to Mundaka Upanishad purity of 
heart is final and essential condition of seeing God, and 
Brahmacharya, Tapash ( ) practice oi truth and 
complete knowledge sxQ the means of attaining the 
purity of heart 
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Tlie I^PIISi^d, lays down another 

curiously remarkable dictum on the question of 
attaining God. In the second section of the third 
Mundaka after saying that tlie Supreme Spirit cannot 
be attained l)y vast learning and keen intellect, it 
is declared, that he can be attained by liim only 
whom He chooses. That spirit elects him as Ids own 
body or self. 

l” Mundxik. in. ii. 8. 

“Ho is obtiiinable by him alone whom he elects. 
To him thi*! self reveals his own nature.” 

This is marvellously akin to the Calvinistic doctrine ' 
of election. There can be no suggestion of borrowing 
on either side. It must be said that the same, hpiiitual 
tact has been discerned independently, by two t(Mchei‘s 
tar apart in age and clime. The ^lundaka Upanishad is 
very explicit on the subject of knowing of Gotl or 
God-vision, and its teaching on this question is very 
important. The saying that God elects him whom he 
chooses, is the germ, of the later doctrine of grace in 
the Bhakti movement in the subsequent history of 
religious development in India. 

The Mundaka Upanishad has also some important 
pronouncement, on the subject of the result of knowing 
God. As the final result of knowing God, the individual 
is said to become, immortal ( ) Mnndak HI. ii. 9. 

What is meant by becoming immortal has fortunately 
been specified by the sage in the same verse. He becomes, 
released from the knots of the heart, and, crosses or 
overcomes, sorrow and sin. It is further dedared that 
one who knows God, becomes God, ^ 
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to be found, but it is not quite unique in the Mundaka 
Upanishad, but it is to be occassionally found elsewhere 
in some other Upanishads. The exact nature of this 
identification of the knower with Brahman, seems to 
have been specified in the following verse— 


H^trqqf?f y Munduk III. ii. 8. 

“As river >5 flowing to the oc*e.in, ontqf,' into it using 
its name and form, so (one) knowing (Grod) enters into 
the divine person who is higher than the high being 
released from name and form.” That is to say the 
individual on biving attained the knowledge of God 
loses its separate existence, and he is merged into God. 
This of course is the well-known monistic theory, 
which w.ft fully developed by Sankara in later times. 
Altogether the Mundaka Upanishad is one of the most 
important of the upanishadic literature, many of the 
important doctrines of this school being clearly defined 
in it 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE KENOPANISHAD. 


The Kenopanishad is a beantiful trefitise in the 
bo'it Upanishadic style, luving a unity of purpose 
lliough perluips not ,i unity of autliorship. The last 
twenty-one verses (14-31) Ironi the style appear 
to have been the composition of an eailier age, whicli 
were taok( d by the autlior of the fii^t thiitwn verses 
as tlu'y admirably confiruuHl his vie\?s by a parable. 

- The entile Upauishatl is a beautilnl eompOMtion of 
the IJp.inishadie coneeptiou ot God, pailicuLiily with 
reieienee to His rehdiou to the human imderstcuuling. 
The subject is introduced with the queiy, propelled 
by whom the mind, the life, the ''enses go to their 
rcsiiectiw' objects lUid do their works.^ 

* 

Kena, I. i. 

‘TTnder whose loading does the understanding goto 
its object? Under whose leading does the vital 
power, the chief of tlie internal organs, does it work ? 
Under whose leading do people utter these words and 
what God leads the eyes and the ears to their subject ?” 

It is to be noteil that it is not the wonders of the 
external world that stimulate this searching inquiry ; the 
question is not who is it that moves the sun and the 
moon and the stars in theii* trackless paths, not who it 
is that has created Uie earth and the heavens. The 
problem whicli stirs the wonder ot the sage more pro- 
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ike mystery of tkekuman 
ippov is it tlmt the mind, the vital powers, the 
otgiUi speech, the eyes and the ears do their 

work ? And the answer is that there is one who is 
the ear of the ear, the mind of mind, the life of life, and 
the eye of eye. ^ 

<5 HW® •” “By whom the senses, the life 

and the mind are sustained and regulated. Kena I. 2. 
Then follow numbei' of verses sublime in insight and 
beautiful in expression indicating the nature of that 
underlying Beality. 

“»T ?w ^ ^ 

^ ftwl «T fkirmWl ll” Kena I. 2: 

“The eye does not reach Him, neither speech nor 
mind ; we do not know how to teach him nor even do 
we know him.” 

aff I 

^ »” Kena I. 3. 

“He is above the known as well as above the 
unknown. So we have heard from our predecessors 
who spoke of Him”. 

mr ^ tt” Kena 1 . 4 . 

“Who cannot be comprehended by the mind who is 
said to know the mind He is the Brahman, know him, 
and not this that you worship.” 

in^ «i inWrr ^ nw. 1 

TO gf fttk ^ Kena 1 . 8 . 

“That which people do not smell with the oi^^an 
of s iuftlbng , that by which the power of smelling is led— 
know that alone to be Brahman. It is not this— what 
people wordiip.” 


ANSWEfi TO 



And yet it is notagnoj 
may be said to have answeil 
despair of the modern 
recognises the limitation of the human min^ 
has the grandeur of the fnfinite been more vividly 
related. 

at annRjfh ^ i” 

But at the same time we are not in utter diurkness. 


qt ^ ^ ar ^ ^ «” Kena TI. 2. 

“I do not think T know Brahman well I neither 
do not know it, nor know it. Whoever amongst us un- 
" derstands the jireposition, ‘it is not that I do not know 
it nor know it,’ does know it.” 

“q^nPRi q»q Wt arrt qqj ai ^ fi: I 

fq^qqt fqwqirfq^iTiTfii »” Kena II 3. 

“He who thinks he knows Brahman does not 
know it, he who thinks he does not know Brahman, 
does know it. Brahman is unknown to the wise and 
known to the ignorant.” 

The fundamental teaching of the Kenopanishad is 
that all power is of the Brahman, and it is by the 
power of Brahman that others live, move or do any- 
thing. To illustrate this truth a beautiful parable is 
narrated in the latter half of the book, which is pro- 
bably a work of independent and earlier origin. It is 
said that the Hods were victorious through the powers 
of Brahman in the war with the Asuras. But they 
ascribed the glory to themselves. The Brahman con- 
scious of their blind vanity appeared before them, but 
the gods could not understand who was this adorable 
Presence. Agni approached him when Brahnum asked 
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d that he was Agni (of 
an asked what are his 
■he could burn all that existed, 
^hman placed - a straw before him, asking 
hina^fe burn it. Agni tried his utmost but could not 
hutfi it. So he returned to the gods crestfallen and said 
he could not understand who was the Presence. Then 


the gods sent Vayu on the same errand and with a 
similar result. Finally Indra, the greatest among the 
gods was commissioned for the task, but as he ap- 
proached the adorable Presence it vanished, but there 
appeared in the sky a goddess of transcendent splen- 
dour who on being asked explained to Indra that the 
adorable Presence was Brahman, by whose might they 
obtained victo^J^ 

The Upanishad concludes with the remarks that 
whoever knows this truth is established in the highest 
heaven having overcome all sins. 



CHAFF 

THE PRASNC:>PANISHAD. 

Anoihcv T^pjinislmil wliidj purporlh to discuss certain 
luiidaiuoiital (jucsiions like tlinst' ol dn* Kcaiopanishad is 
l'u‘ l^rasnopanisliad. The v(‘ry naiiu', which moans llu' 
(juestion or (juery, indicat('s the nature ol' the subject. 
'Fho ])0ok consists of six (‘ha[)(!‘rs di-alini;’ with six eptos- 
tious which, however, are not sn serious and searching’ 
jis those of the Kenopanish i !, nor the answers so pro- 
foundly ilhuninating. The hook opens witli tlie account 
of six seekers after truth who went to tlie sago Pippalada 
with a view to got some, instruction r(^g• 1 rding <*ertain 
important questions, 'I'lie sage having agreed to imparl 
the knowledge if lie happened to know it, one of the in- 
<inirers Kahandhi, son of Katya. asked, "wln'nee liave tliose 
creatures boon horn” ? To liim (lie sagi' ro]>lied, “the ({od 
of creatures, being dcsii-ous of liaving ei'catnros, meditated. 
After nu'ditation lie created Prnvn and Rnvi. Fi‘om tliis 
eonple all eroatinvs are born.” Then the I'panishad 
proeaids to explain who is Prajapati, tlie Lord of creatures 
and w’ho arc Parna and Rnyi- Prajapati is said to bo the 
year, and Prana the sun, and the moon. Pioeeoding 

month is said to be the I^ord of creatures, its bright 
half Prana and the dark half Rayi. Further on day and 
night are explained to be Prana and Rnyi. d'hus though 
the question raised is an important one, the answ'or is 
neither appropriate nor serious. It may bo noted the 
answer is based on Taittiriya IT. (>., which deals with the 
subject of creation. In the Taittuiya also the act of erea- 
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^ppOi^^OF CREATION 

But whereas in the 
TcU^[;r Ho, the being desirous of many, 

havihi^MlI^^tated created all those that 

oxistW^seininm i it uenh^fi i ^ \ 

1 I J l” Taittiiiya TI. 6. 

“He wislud — Lot mo become many, let mo bo born. 
He moditalod and having meditated ho created all this 
whato\oi thoie is,”— in the Prasnopanishad it is Piaj<ij),iti 
who b(ing desiious of having oroaturos, creates Pituii and 
^,y/, and not the ciea tines directly. Pi ana and R’lyi 
,>ro the authois ol subsequent creation. This is moio 
in the style ot the Brahmamis and the Puranas than ot 
the I’l'panishads. The very name Piajai^ati reminds one 
oi the Br.ihmanas and the Puranas. Anyhow the ansivm 
ot the sage Pippaladi is nut ot much imp3itant(‘. 

The second chapter declares the supiemaiy ol Pt^iw, 
the Vital ponei’. But its connection with the loply to the 
second question is not clear. The question asked by the 
second of the inquirers, Vaidarblii, die son ot Bhiigu, is— 
nEfr fhvmRtiT i urw i 

ll” Piasnopanishad II. 1. Transalted liteially 
this would mein, “how many gods keep what has been 
created, how many manifest this, and who is the gi-oatest 
among them.” But from what follows it would appe.ir 
that the question was, ‘who supports this body, or what 
powers siippoi t the body.’ The sago Pippalada replies it 
is ether, wind, fire, water, earth, speech, mind, eyes and 
ear. In reply to the second part of the question, he 
says that Prann is the greatest of these, though Ptann 
is not mentioned as one of the powers supporting the 
body. Tlie entire chapter is devoted to the glorification 
of Praaa, the Vital power. The supremacy of Prana 
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is proved by practical demoj 
• out all the other vital powel 
very same illustration 
Chandogyopanishad, chapter 

The thud chapter continues Uie inquiry on Prana. 
The third inquirer, Kausalya, son of Aswala, asked the 


question : “whence does tliis Prana come ? How does it 
come with this body ? How does it go out ? Hoav . does 
it support what is without and what is within ?” The 
sage Pippalada admits the difficult nature of the questions. 
But in consideration of the earnestness* of the inquirer 
“he condecends to answer as follows 

mw. }” i'rasnopani- 

shad III. 4. “As a king commands officials, saying to 
them to rule these villages or those, sO does that Pr.-ina 
disijose the other Pra/ias’cach for their sepiU-ate work.” 
Then follows a fanciful division of the Prana into five 
Prana and Iheu residence in the diflerent parts of the 
body in the style of later casuistry. 

Tlie only important thing which may be said to be 
the most important contribution of the Prasnopanishad 
is that the Pmna is born of the Self. W 

Prasnalll. 3. “This Prana is born of 
the Self.” Declaring the exact process by wluch 

the Prana is born of Atma, it is stated 3^ 

l” Prasnopamshad 

HI. 3. “Like the shadoAV tlirown on a man, this tttie 
Prana) is spread out over; it (the Brahman). By the 
resolve of the mind it comes into this body. The 
meaning is not very clear. The Prana is said to come to 
the body by Manokritena Sankara renders 


204 ;i|R||S||^ OF SLEEP 

it ' “«pt: I Max Muller 

the mind” and adds to the 
uot^'^ltl^^iTOd.or evlt^l M^ Avhich are the 'work of tlie 
mintf. Max Muller’s rlroS^ng fits in with the theory 
that tlie Soul assumes a body in accordance with the 
deeds of the past life. 

The fourth chapter deals witli the mystery of the 
sleeping and Avaking state. I'lie fourth inquirer, 
Gargya, the .son of yauiya, asked the question, “Sir, 
wliat are tliey tluit sleep in this man, and Avluit are 
tliey that aAA^ake in him ? AVhat poAver is it that sees 
dreams ? AVhoso is the happiness ? On what do all , 
these depend ?” The ansAA’er of tlie sago Pippalaila seems 
to amount to this, that during sleep all the senses 
are AA’ithclraAAU and rest in the mind. Therefore the 
sleeping man does not see, or hear etc. The pei'son avIio 
.sws, liears etc., i.s siiid to rest in tlie Supreme Helf. “*! 

r Prasnopanishad IV. t). “He 
rests in the .supreme undecaying Self.” 

“fqwsiTwn ^ 

q qqv. l” Prasnopanishad IV. 11. 

“Indeed all things, Avater, air, fire etc. Avith their 
subtile elements lU’e said to rest in the Supieme Self 
and he aa’Iio knoAvns the Supreme Self, becomes all- 
knoAving.” 

In the lifth chapter, the next inquirer, Satyakama 
the son of Sibi, asked the question, “What AA'orld does a 
man gain who meditates on the syllable om up to the time 
of death The sage replies that the man who meditates 
on the first measure of the syllable oiii returns to this 






THE AITAREYA UPAN|SHAD 

The Aitareya is ii small treatise of three chapters of 
Avhich the last alone, consisting of four paragraphs, is 
of value to the Upanisliadic literature. Tlio first two 
chapters are more allied to the Brahmanas than the 
Upanishads, They deal with the subject of creation 
and are of the nature of Brahmanic speeylations with tho 
difference that instead of Prajapati, A/m/i is declared to 
have existed frojn the beginning. 

It is only in the third chapter that the proper 
subject of an Upanishad is dealt with. Hero tho ques- 
tion is raised : who is the Self that is worshipped ? Is it 
that by which colour is seen, or that by which sound is 
heard, or that by Avhich smull is smelt, or that by 
which speech is spoken or that by which fciste is 
tasted ? And the ready and unfaltering ansAver given is 
that it is neither of these, which is the Self (Afina). 
All these, as avcU as Indra, Prajapati and all the Gods, 
and all creatures are established, guided and sustained 
by the Self, Avho is called Prajnn (Reason) in the 
Aitareya, as has been called Aiwndu in the Taittiriya. 




Among the genuine and more important Upanishads, 
the SwetiiBwatara may safely be placed at the end of the 
collection- There are unmistsikable marks of its later 
oj-igin. The vigour and freshness, botli in tliought and 
language have visibly declined, and there are evident 
traces of laboured speculation and artificiality. It would 
.seem that the treati.se is the product of an* age, when the 
creative originality which is characteristic of the Upa- 
nishadic hterature has exhausted itself. 

The Swetaswatara Upanishad is definitely associated 
with a pju’ticular name, at the close of the book. It is stated 
that it was spoken by the wise Rishi, Swetaswatara, to 
a revered ijiind of sagos, and there is no reason to doubt 
the '.'luthenticity of the statement. The Upanishad is 
known to belong to the Taittiriya or Black Yajur 
Veda. 

The Swetaswatara Upanishad bears many marks of a 
comparatively later date in the Upanish.-idic age. Its 
conception of the Supreme Being, though fully niflect- 
ing the predominent colour of the Upanishadic period, 
has 'considerably twlvaneed towards the later Blnikii 
movement. The name by which the Supreme Being is 
often called is Dev in the Swetaswatara, though the names, 
Atman and Brahman, are not altogether absent The 
peculiarly Upanishadic form of indicating the Supreme 
Being by the indefinite name “Tat” (?!|?|,) is also not 
rare in this Upanishad. But at the same time the 
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tendency tci, Oi^ the Supreme Being by what may bo 
called, a. pereouM' name is quite evident. The name that 
oe(!ures oftenest in the Swetaswatara is Rudra. It is 
interesting to note that the later synonym of Riidra, Hara, 
has already made its appearance in this Upanishad. 

r Sweta. U. i. lO. 

“Tliat wliich is perishable is the Pradhana ; flie 
immortal and impei*ishable is Hara.” 

The Swetaswatara Upanishad, like several others, ojHms 
with the inquiry regarding the mystery of existence. 
But it is to be poted here that the query is not about tlu* 
mystery of thought and life but it is ‘whence have we come 
and what is the cause of life and existence ?’ The technical 
term cause Avhieh is so common in later specula- 

tions, has already madt; its appearance. A further mark of 
later origin is to be found in the second verse of the fii’sl 
Adhyaya, wher(^ a number of alternative answers to tlu* 
query, regarding the cause of existence, ‘whiih are 
kiiowni to have been propoundetl in later times, are stated 
and lejected. 

tidr 5T cSftRiwniT- 

ll” Sweta. U. I. 2. 

“Should Tb'me, Nature, Fate, Cliance, the Elements or the 
Parasha be considered as the cause, the combination of 
these cannot be the cause, as it depends upon the Self. The 
Self is not the Lord as it is .subject to pleasure and pain.” 
This verse points to the existence of various theories 
regarding the cause of the world, such as time, fate 
natm’e, chance, etc., which are not to be found in other 
Upanishads and are known to have been prevalent in 
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kter times. The Swetaswatara Upanishad -rejects' th^w^ 
alternative theories and affirms the^Upani^adic doetri^qe 
of Brahman or Atman to be the sole cause, but it is to be 
noted that it associates something else with Brahman- in 
the act of creation. The Brahman creates the universe, but 
with the help of the Maya (Ch. IV 0th vereo) or 
Pradhan (Ch. VI. 10). These are new terms and idefis which 
are absent or rare in the genuine Upanishads and are 
characteristic of a later age. Th{; Brahman or creator is 
frequently spoken of as (Ch. TV. 10) having 

irrai or lord of in?IT I Maya (ura?) iij e.vplaincd as 
Nature ; and Mayi (jn?il) as the Great Jjord. 

i” (Sweta. u. rv. io). 

“Know then Prakriti (Nature) is I\Iaya find the gresat 
fjord the Mayin.” 

Elsewhere WR is associated with Brahman in the 


act of creation. 

h^r#:” i 

^ \ Sweta. U. VI. to. 

The one Lord, who has, out of his own nattm?, coverd 
himself like a spider, with threads derived from Prudhfm 
(tt[t?T*f) l” It i« not quite clear what the writer means by the 
word (H>JR). It is well-known .at later stages of Hindu 
thought, Pradbana played an important part and became 
a technical term. In the Swetaswatara Upanishml 
Ptadhaua is explained as the transient as against God 
who is Indestructible and Immortal. 

*^<11 I Bweta. U. I. 10. 

It is very significant that the very simile which has 
been used by Mundaka Upanishad in describing the 
process of creation namely, the spider spinning out 
threads, has been adopted by the SwetaswatfU’a, but 
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the latter adds Pradbana to it, of whidi there is no 
mention in the Mundaka Upanishad. In the Swetaswatara, 
the thread is spoken of as born of Pradbana 
H^IT*ra;). This is clearly a later development. There 
is no clue however to measui'c the interval. Similarly 
the beautiful passage, of the Katha Upanishad— 

Swehi. U. VI. 13. “He is the Eternal among the 
eternals, the Thinker among thinkers, who, though 
One, fulfils the desires of many,” — has been taken over 
by the Swetaswatara, but in place of the third 
line has been substituted the folloAving : “flcpitT5:«rn 
^h55I^5nf^5nPll” which distinctly deteriorates the 
beauty of the original verse. But here we get a clue 
to the new developments in the Swetaswatara. It 
is evident, that the Swetaswatara has been largely 
influenced by the Sankhya and Yoga philosophies which 
are distinctly mentioned by name in this line. There 
are numerous other traces of the inttueuce of Sankhya 
philosophy in the Swetaswatara Upanishad. The mixture 
of the Sankhya theory of Pradhann lias alremly been 
noticed. 

Though of a comparatively later origin the SweUiswa- 
tara Upanishad must undoubtedly be classed among the 
genuine Upanishads, jind its fundamental teachings are 
quite identical with those of other Upanishads. The 
unity and spirituality of the ultimate Reality behind the 
Universe are declared with great emphasis. 

“ti# 1% 5! mt- 

^ Sweto. U. III. 2. 

“Rudni, who regulates all worlds by his powers, is 
one only ; the wise do not acknowledge a second.” 
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“9: aifsT 

ll” Sweta. U. I. 3. 

“Who, one only, regulates all those causes including 
time and Self.” 

“21 ^srts^ 5rfm 2i’ffTST^2RTf%f%?iraf ^ifJr i 

^J?r ftiinft H ^ ^ wimi ii” 

Sweta. U. IV. 1. 

“He, without any colour, who Avith set purpose 
by means oF Jus pow(!r (Saku) produetjs endless (iolom’s, 
in whom all this comes togetljor in the Ixiginning, and 
comes asunder in the (md — may he, the god, endow us 
witli good thoughts.” 

Tliis one ultimate Reality is declared to Imj the 
indwelling spirit pervading the entire Universe. 

“a ^ fw 1 

Stveta. U. JI. 17. 

“Th^ God who is in fire, who is in water, wJio inter- 
penetrates the Avhole world, who is in herbs, who is in 
big trees,— to that God I bow again and again.” 

The Swetaswatara Upanishtul specifies the manner 
in which the One God dwells in the entire 
Universe. 

^ ^Tfwr; i 

SwetsT, U. I. If). 

“As oil is found in linseeds, butter in curd, water in 
river-beds, (full of sand), so, he, who seeks the Self 
with truth, and austerities, finds it in himself.” 

A very important feature of the Swetaswatara is that 
it is fully acquainted with most of the subtle specu- 
lations of the later Hindu thought. 
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There are unmistakable traces in the Swetaswatara 
oF a close acquaintance with and even of an attempt at 
reconciliation of the ideas, which, in later speculations, 
were formulated in the Sankhya and Yoga phylosophy 
as in the verse already quoted. Sweta. U. VI. 10. 

'rhe dualism of Sankhya, if not quite established, 
is ali'eady visible in the Swetaswalara. The well-known 
verse of the Rig- Veda, making the individual soul an 
equal partner with the supreme soul, has been adopted 
l)y the Swetaswatara. 

rat wist qfbr^sira i 

Rig. I. 1G4. 21. and Sweta. fV. 0. 

“Two birds, inseparable friends, cling to the same 
tree. One of them cats the sweet fruit while the other 
looks on without eating.” 

Moreov(jr, the individual soul is spoken of as unborn. 
“?ri# i” Sweta. u. l. o. < 

“There are two, one knowing (Isw.ira), the other 
not-knowing (Jiva), both unborn.” 

The Sankhya doctrine of God or Parasha^ l)eing only 
the witness and not the actor, is also to be found in germ, 
in the Swetaswatara Upanishad. 

As in the Sankhya system God is spoken of as the 
Wtfiri (the strong). 

Finally, Kapila the reputed propounder of the 
Sankhya philosophy, is mentioned by name, 

Sweta. u. V. 2 . 

Some commentators including Sankara, have inter- 
preted Kapilam as red. But that is far-fetched and 
forced. Rishi Kapila cleai-ly refers to the founder of 
the Sankhya system. We can well understand San- 
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kara’s unwilligness to admit tbo mention of the 
founder of a rival system in the Upanishad. 

Similarly, tlie traces of the influence of Yoga philo- 
sophy in the Swetaswatara Upanishad are unmistakable. 
The word Yoga and its derivatives are of fi’eqiu'nt 
occurance thiougliout the Swetaswatara Upanishad. 

pt: I Sweta. U. IT. 15. 

“When one practising Yoga tvuoly st'cs Brahma by 
seeing hiinself as one sees ohpHtts l)y a l;im)).” 

lijrarsfr ll Sweta. U. T. 10. 

“By uu'ditation, by Yoga, and unity with him the 
w'orld illusion is, at th(} ond, completely r(nnov<‘d.” 

Not only Yoga in the general sense, but Yoga of a 
t(‘ehnlcal nature seems to have Ixicn already developjHl 
when t}»o Swetaswatara was composed. In laO'r limes 
by the practic(j of Yoga vaiious supernatural powers 
were said to ht* <l(*velopi^d. In the Swetaswatara Upa- 
nishad, we find the beginnings of such developments. 
They say, that lightness, health, fi’ee<lom from avarice, 
brightiKiss of colour, sweetness of tone, a. pleasant scent, 
and th(' smallness of excretions, are the first results of 
Yoga. 

w: ^ irajrt u 

Sweta. U. II. Ul. 

ft is also said, that in the practice of Yoga phan- 
toms of mist, .smoke, the sun, air, fire, fire-flies, lightn- 
ing, crystal and the moon, arise premonitions of the 
rcA'elation of the Brahman. 
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^qrfi 

3tn II Swota. u. TI. 11. 

Detailed in.structions regarding pla(;e and po.stun' of 
practising Yoga are also to be found, in the Svvetaswa- 
tara : 

ar5?3Rn^qTf^H: i 

51 g 

u KSweia. u. ii, lo. 

“One should practise Yoga, in a clear and level 
place, free from pebbles, lire and sand, favourabk* to the 
mind, owing to the presence of sound, water-slu'd, 
and other things and not painful to the eyes, adja(!(mt 
to a cave and guarded from the winds ” 

As regards the posture it is enjoined, that while 
practising Yoga, one should keep, liis chesl, neck and 
head in a stniight line with Ills body elevated. (Sweta. U. 

n. 8). 

Such passages, (dearly sliow, that the Sankhya and 
Yoga philosophy has already made considerable pro- 
gress. This does not mean, that the existing treatises 
on Sankhya and Yoga had been written. They un- 
doubtedly are of later origin, but it is probable that the 
schools of thought, which, pi’oduccd these woi'ks in later 
times had already come into existence. 

Another mark, of the later origin of the Swetaswatara 
Upanishad is to be found in the conception and tlie 
name of God as the Supreme Reality hi it. The well- 
known idea of Go^ being the One Indwelling Presence, 
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no doubt kept in tnet in the Swetaswatara. But the 
God has become more pemonal in the Swetaswatara 
Upanisliad. He is fi’equently spoken in the mascu- 
line. The terms Brahman and Atimui have l)ecome 
rarer. Tlu; term that is mostly us(id, with reference to 
Ultimate Reality is Deva. Still more significant is the 
use of the words, Rudra and Hara, as names of Go<l, — 
terms which (jame into vogn e in a later stage of deve- 
lopment of Hindu thought a.nd which are not to be 
found throughout the genuimj Upanishadic literature. 
Tt is also to be noted that the S wctiiswayira Upanishad 
is not satisfied with mere knowhidge of God, but insists 
on devotion to Him. In the Upanishadic period, know- 
hidge of God was considered suflicient for the Supreme 
Beattitude. Again and again it has been declared in 
the Upanishads, that by knowing the Brahman, one 
attains immortality. But the riwetaswatara demands 
devotion t^ God in addition to knowledge. 

n” Sweta. u. i. 7 . 

“They who know Brahman, and are devoted to Him, 
are freetl from reincarnation ; by knowing Him, they 
transcend the world.” 

Hen; we find, that one must be devoted to Him as 
well as know Him. Similarly the doctidne of Grace or 
Mercy has madi; its appearance in the Bwetaswata-ra 
Upanishad. iSuch phrases as ‘graa* of God’ art^ 

of frequent 000111x3000 in the Swetaswatara Upanishad. 

It is evident, in the Swetaswatara Upanishad tiuit we 
are already on the thw'shold of the Bhakti movement, 
which became fully developed in the Fost-Budhistic rimes. 

28 
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Indeed, in the concluding verse of the Swetaswatara Upa- 
nialiflil not only devotion (BAaiti) to God, is definitely 
mentioned by name but also Bbakti to Garu was enjoined, 
— an idea which was very common and wide-spread in the 
later mediaeval Hinduism. 



AN ESTIMATE OF THE UPANISHADS. 

We luivo now examined the nioi-e important and 
authentic Upanishfids and we are in a position to estimate 
their place and value in tlie religious evolution in India. 
It can justly be said that they constitute a glorious 
chapter in the Religious literature not only of India but 
of humanity. The authors of these i-emarkable books 
have ventured to ask the most daring questions and to 
discuss the most penetrating problems and the funda- 
mental rejilities of the universe, and they have anived at 
the conclusion which is of pei’manent interest and abidmg 
value to seekers after truth of all ages and all countries. 

Analysing the constitution of the imivei’se, moi'e 
{jurticuhuiy the marvels of the human mind, the 
Upanishads have arrived at the tnith that thei'e is One 
Eternal, A^l-pervading, Indwelling Reality, which they 
aril the Atman, the Self or Spirit and the Brahman 
the (Jreat or the Infinite. Behind the bewildering mass 
of phenomena of most diverse nature, the Upanishads 
have seen one fundamental Reality. tPRt 

^ Kathopanishad 

V. 12. “The one ruler who is the Inner Self of all 
beings who makes manifold the one form. 

^1^ fiWT n” Sweta. U. III. 2. 

‘There is one Rudra only ; they do not allow 
a second, who rules this world by his might. He 
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exists behind all persons, and after having created the 
whole universe, He preserves them and draws them 
t(^ther at the end of time.” 

Here Ave have a most comprehensive synthesis ever 
reached by human thought. It is tlie One Reality wlio 
is in fire and Avater, who dwells in the Avhole universe, “nt 

sro: ii” Swehi. u. Ji. 17. 

It is this One Power Avhich moA'Cs and guides the sun, 
the moon and the star.s. qqnmfH I 

ll” Kathopanishad. 11. n. 13. 

“'ITie sun shinest out of feai* for Him ; the Hre 
burncth out of fear ; Fndra, Vayu, and Death the fifth, 
moA'C out of fear.” 

Tliis All-pervading Reality dwells in the soul of all. 
He is the indwelling presence. 

MW? q q »” Kenopa- 

nishad. 1. 2. “He is the ear of the ear, the injnd of the 
mind, the speech of speech. He is the life of life, 
the eye of the eye.” 

But the most intimate knoAvlcdge of Him, is Avhen 
AA'e know Him as the Soul of our soul. 

snf%: i” Kathopanishad. 

V. l;3. “The Aviso who see him as dAvelling in our soul, 
tln:irs is tlic abiding peace and not of any one else.” 

qrSRP! q « Isopfinishad 0. 

“He who sees all tilings in the self and self in all 
things, does not keep himself aloof, for that reason.” 

Tliis conception of God as the Indwelling presence in 
everything, which has been called the immanental concep- 
tion in the modern philosophical plu'aseology, may Ik* 
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said to b(; the predominent featui’e of the Upanishads. 
It is really remarkable how this idesi, which is bc?ginnmg 
to be realiseil only recently by Western thinkei’s, was 
so Hrmly grasped by the sages of the Upanishad. 

The Upanishads most ernpliatically repudiate all 
physical representations of the ultimate reality which the}' 
call th(f Spirit. 

5T l” Kathopanishad VL 9. 

“His form is not manifest to eyes. No one cun see 
him with tlic eyes,” ^ 

“if wfT ’nfit T’ 

Mundixk. III. i. 8. 

“He cannol bo reached l)y the eyes, nor by words, 
nor by the otboj' senses, nor can he be obtained by asceti- 
cism or by sacrilicial deeds.” 

'Phe Supreme Spirit is beyond the reach of the 
sen.ses. Even the mind cjinnot gi'asp. Speech with 
mind came back baflled in the attempt to reach Hiu). 

^ mm wm Taittiriya U. IT. 4. 

He is the Infinite beyond tlie reach of the senses and 
the mind. 

“ai ?ra ’St «mt 

Kenopanishad 1. .'J. 

“The eye does not go tliere, neither the speech, nor 
the mind. We do not know it. We do not know how 
to impai’t instruction about it.” 

Kenopanishad 1. 3. “He is the other 
than from what we know and from what we do not 
know.” 
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GOD AS INFINITE 


In the Upanishads the Supreme Spiiit is often 
indicated by natives. 

VT^snnrei^STOisiT- 

I * Brihadaranyakopanishad TIL viii. 8. 

“He is neither coarse nor fine, neither short nor 
long, nor red, not moist, neitlier shadow, nor dai'kness, 
neither air, nor ether, without attacihment, without taste, 
without smell, without eye, without ear, without speech, 
mthout name, without light, without mouth, without 
life. He cannot be compared to anything.” 

Indeed some of the Upanishads emphatically declai’ed 
that the Brahman can only be defined as not this, not 
that m Bri. U. IV. ii. 4 

That incomprhensiblc Brahman can be defined only 
as “not this, not tliat,” The Upanishads have 
been most deeply impressal by the infinitude of tlie 
ultimate reality. In indicating this aspect of the,^ infini- 
tude of the Supi’eme Spirit the Upanishads verge on the 
agnosticism of modem time. But yet it is not agnosti- 
cism. Though fully i’oalising incomprehensibility of 
the Supreme Spirit, they emphatically repudiate tlie 
cravenness of the modern agnosticism 

“Ffnr 5T ^ 'SI” 

Kenopanishad JI. 2. 
“I do not think that I have knoAvn God well. It is 
not that ! do not know Him nor is it that I know Him.” 
Tliat is the prevailing attitude of the Upanishads 
towards the important questions of the knowledge of 
God. - 

7^1 itA ^ ^ 

l” Kenopanishad II. 3. 
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“He who thinks that he has not known God, 
has really known Him. On the other baud, he who 
thinks that he has known Him really does not know • 
Him. The truely wise person thinks that he has not 
known God, but he, Avho is not so wise, thinks that 
he has known God.” 

“qf? gw <i l” 

Kenopanishad IT. 1, 

“If you tliink ‘that I know God well’ then .«uw‘ly 
you know veiy little of the nature of God.” 

1'his is a perfectly legitimate and pfofoundly thought- 
ful vi(‘w of the. fundamental question of the knowledge 
of God. Here we have an emphatic assiiratice oi the 
po.ssibility of the knowledge of God tempered with 
I’everence and awe at the Majesty of His Infinitude. 
Herein wo cannot but be impressed by the superiority of 
the Upi^ishads over the agnostic literature of the modern 
times. The Upanishads teach Brahma Jnaaa ( WVVIW ) 
knoAvledge of God, though tliey tremble at the grandeur 
and majesty of the Infinite. 

Answering the possibility of tlie knowledge of God, 
the Upanishads have tried to indicate at great length the 
process by which that knowledge can bo attained. At the 
outset it has been dadai-ed emphatically that (:lod cannot 
Ixj known by mere learning and erudition. “wiqtnqiT 
qwt W %qqT W wgwr l” Mundakopanishad. 
in. ii. 3. “The Self cannot be attained by teaching, nor 
by intellect, nor by much hearing”. 

Next it is stipulated that unless the heart has been 
purified, the senses restrained and disciplinetl, God 
cannot be known by mere intellectual process. 
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*IWIRWT*T^ ^ «” 

Kathopanishad. I. ii. 23. 

Tuining to the positive side, the Upanishfuls declare 
that God can be known by the practice of truth, self- 
discipline and perfect knowledge. 

Mundakopanishad JIT. i. o. 

Great stress is laid by the sages of the LTpanishads 
on Tfipns (aq^) as a means of attoining God. 

“?JtraT ^ fqfqTBT^” Taittiriya ITpanishad UJ. 2. 

What exactly was meant by Tapns is not quite clear. 
In later times Tapas meant bodily mortification 
and asceticism, but in the Upanishads it leaned more 
towards earnest thought and meditation. '^I'he final and 
essential condition of God-^dsion was un(lonbte<lly puri- 
fication of heart. AU otlier qualifications were only 
means to that end. It is only the pure in heart Avho 
can expect to have God-vision. 

Mundakopanishad TIT. i. 8. 

“One whose inmost self has been purified by com- 
plete knowledge sees the Holy one in meditation.” 
Herein the Upanishads and the Gospel are in complete 
agreement. Jesus, the founder of Christianity, declaretl 
“TJlessed are the pure in heart for they shall .see God.” 
Some centuries before that the sages of the Upanishads 
taught the same truth, even in a more empliatic language. 

Uiere is a curious passage found both in the Katha 
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and Muudakopanlshad which would seem to anticipate 
tlie Christian doctrine of Election. 

?|sr mm: 

n” 

Kathopanishad T. ii. 23. 

“Whomsoever he elects, hy him He is attainable. 
The spirit elects him as his own body.” Here it would 
seem that attainment of God does not depend on the 
merit of the exertions of the devotee, but is the free ^ft 
of God. He gives it to whomsoever He chooses. Here 
we have the genesis of the doctrine of grace or divine 
mercy winch is the soul of the Bhakti School in Indian 
and CJhristian Theology. 

Brahmujnan, Knowledge ot God or God-vision is not 
quite the goal of the lTpanisha<l‘*. It is a means to an end. 
The final goal, the ultimate object of all spiritual en- 
deavour.s and exercises, is declai'etl to be imnccf Immor- 
tality. ;^’he Upanishads declare again and again by 
knowing the Brahman, the devotee becomes immortal. 

“q l” KathopanislMul II. vi. 9. 

‘*Tliosc who know this become immortal.” 

“farqr^qql I” 

Hwetaswatara Upanishad HI. 7. 

“People l)OCorae immortal by knowing that One All- 
pervading God.” 

q qq wfiii i” 

Sweta. IV. 17. 

“Those, who know that God who is perceived by the 
heart, the soul, the mind, become immortal.” 

l” Kenopanishad H. 5. 

^he wise having realised Brahman in all things, 
29 
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become immortal after their departure from this 
world.” 

Thus it is evident that the sages of the Upanishads 
longed for immortality. Now what is meant by this 
immortality ? Can it be the overcoming of the mere 
physical death ? There are some passages which would 
lead to such a conclusion. 

Swetaswatara Upanishad IIL 8. 

“By knowing Him one goes beyond death.” 

Kathopanishad 1. iii. 15. 

“(The worshipper) is delivered from the mouth of 
death knowing that (unchangeable).” But the sages of the 
Upanishads were too deep and wise to take such passages 
in the superficial sense of overcoming physical death. 
On the other hand there are unmistakable indications to 
the contrary. There are passages which say thau even in 
this life one could enjoy immortality.” 

ipfisi 

r 

Kathopanishad I. i. 18. 

“He, having broken the fetters of death even before 
the destruction of the body, becomes free from sorrow 
and rejoices in heaven.” 

Again some passage indicate that the immortality 
is to be gained only after death. 

i” Kenoi»nished H. 5. “Having darted from 
this world they attain immortality.” 

Thus it is not quite deaf what the sages of the 
Upanidiads meant by becoming immortal. In later 
Hinduism the goal of spiritual culture was definitely under- 
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stood to be liberation from the circle of life and death. 
After death the soul was believed to be reborn in some 
world according to the merits and demerits of the previous 
life. Thus there was an interminable round of life and 
death from which the devotee would be liberated. In the 
Upanishads we find fore-shadowings of this fheory. 

^ ^ l” Kathopanishad I. iii. 8. 
“One attains that place from which one is not born 
again.” 

W l” Katliopjmisbad L ii. 0. 

“One, who thinks that this world alone exists and 
there is no future world, comes under my away again 
and again.” 

But the belief in rebirth and the desire for liberation 
from it had not been quite definite in the Upanishads. 
The immortality for which the sages of the Upanishads 
yearn wa^^ state of peace and bliss 

“fkmm # 

^TtefT faid I” If’weta I V. H. 

“Man attains supreme place l>y knowing that immortal 
one, the support of the universe, the one beneficent God.” 

Those who knew God, theirs was eternal happiness. 

l” Kathopanishad II. v. 12. 

“Tlicy obtain everlasting happiness, and not of others.” 
Kathopanishad IJ. ii. 12. 

^ If I ilwN 

ipfrotawit ii” 

Mundakopanishad 111. ii. 0. 

“Verily, he who knows the Supreme Brahman, 
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becomes Brahman in trutli. In his family no one is 
born who does not know Brahman. He passes beyond 
sorrow, he passes beyond sin. Freed from the knots of 
the heart, he becomes immortal.” 

The Upanishads are pervaded by this idea : 

By knoAving the eternal God the devotee finds delight 
of his soul. He rises above soitow and sin. He is 
fi'ccd from the fetters of the heart. 

Thus the immortality of the Upanishads, Avlialcver it 
may or may not mean, is lising above sorrow, suffering, 
and sin and dwelling in eternal peace and happiness in 
the compiny of God Avho is Bliss. 

Such in brief is the teaching of the Upanishads 
deeply philosophiail and much inspiring. Here we have 
a system of knoAvlolge and devotion, sublime and pro- 
found. It is to be regretted that the Upanishads have 
not been more Avidely knoAvn among the nations of the 
A^rorld. When properly understood the Upaiifshads are 
sure to be cherished as the most precious legacy of 
humanity. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

THE SCHOOLS OF PHILOSOPHY. 

A few words on the Schools of philosophy will be 
appropriate here. For, philosophy in India had its 
origin and inspiration in, and aimed to servo the interests 
of, religion. The avowed object of philosophy was the 
same as that of I’eligion viz,, to remove the extreme 
suffering of humanity ; and die Schools of philosophy, 
especially, the Vedanta, had a considerable influence on 
all subsequent religious systems of India. 

It was in the speculations of the Upanishads that the 
systems of philosophy had their origin, though tliey 
might have taken their present shape at a considerably 
later tiaie. Tlie Upanishads were not one consistent 
system of philosophy. Tliey are glimpses of spiritual 
vision, intuitive guesses at liuths by seers ; but in 
them are to be found the germs of most of the systems 
of philosophies that have subsequently developed. All 
the schools of Indian philosophy tried to base their 
resp^tive systems on die authority of the Upanishads. 
The period following the Upanishads was an age of 
intense, though not original, intellectual .stir. It 
would seem that a host of thinkers busied themselves in 
working upon and systematizing the pi-egnant thoughts 
thrown out in the Upanishad.s. Thus we find that at 
the time of the Buddha, there were many confusing 
systems of pliilosophy ; the Bmhmajala Suti*a mentions 
sixty-two of them which the Buddha is said to have 
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refuted ; and the Jaina scriptures mention even a larger 
number. There can be no doubt that at the time of the 
birth of the Buddha, many schools of philosophy had deve- 
loped in India, the most important of which have survived 
and were subsequently known as the Nyaya, the Vaise- 
shikha, the Sankhya, the Yoga, the Vedanta and the 
Mimamsa philosophies. 

For our present purpose it is not necessary to enter 
into any detailed account of tiiese philosophies. It will 
be sufficient to indicate in a brief outline their assodation 
with, and influence on the coui%e of religious develop- 
m^t We have already said that they had tlieir origin 
in the pregnant intuitive truths of the Upanishads. 
It would seem that at least some of them had received 
deflnite form and name before the close of the age of 
the Upanishads. Thus we have that the Swetha- 
swatara Upanishad mentions two of them, the Sankhya 
and the Yoga by name. 

It would be an interesting study to trace the develop- 
ment of the different Schools of philosophy from the 
time of the Upanishads, though materials for such a 
study are nob quite available. Wo, at any r<ite, cannot 
undertake it now. It is not possible also to determine 
the chronological order of their development. 

The most important of the Schools of philosophy 
was undoubtedly the Vedanta. It had its origin in an 
effort to bring out a system ol consistent theory of Q-od, 
man and the universe out of the existing Upaniehads. 
It is natural that thinkers and admirers of the Upa- 
nishads would try to foimubite a consistent philosophy 
for the Upanishads. This they succeeded in doing by 
piecing together some of the charaoteristic ideas of the 
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Upanishads. A very interesting treatise is in existoice 
whidi is known as the Brakmasutra. It is*traditionaIly 
attributed to Vyasa and is also called the Yyasa-sutra. 
Vyasa however is only a mythical name. At any rate 
it cannot be the work of tlie Vyasa who is tmditionally 
known as the editor of the Vedas or the author of the 
Mahabharata. It is with greater probability attributed 
to one Badarayana. The date of its composition is like- 
wise uncertain. But it may be fairly placed between 
the first half of the first century B. C. and second 
part of the second century B. Us l^utra form proves 
that the school of thought formulated in it had been 
in existence for home time past. It purports to be 
a digest of the philosophy of the Upanishads. But the 
Upanishads, as wo have said, do not contain one con- 
sistent philosophy. Therc are diverse and varying 
tendencies of thoi^ht in the Upanishads which were 
devclopttl Jind formed into diveree Schools of philosophy. 
But the Vedantci philosophy can fairly claim to represent 
the preponderant tendency in the Upanishads. The 
Brahmasutra is however so brief and enigmatical that 
it is difficult to understand its meaning without the 
help of a commentary ; and a number of commentaries 
have been written on it which give diametrically 
opposite interpretations of the text. 

The most important of these is that associated with 
the name of Sankara, the great philosopher of the 8th 
Century^ A D. Sankara interpreted the Brahmasutra as 
an extreme monistic system in which there is only one 
undifferentiated reality, all deversity being only an 
illusion. The Monistic or Advaita Philosophy of Sankara 
has had a wide prevalwoe in India, owing to the brilliant 
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dialectic skill of its author . As a School of philosophy 
it is very remarkable. But it Is very doubltul if it in- 
terprets the underlying ideas of the Brahmasutra correctly. 
There are other and earlier commentators who saw a 
dualistic or modified dualistic philosophy in the Brahma- 
sutra. The Bhagvat Gita, which professes to give ex- 
pression to the same views as those of the Brahmasutra, 
is . dualistic, — at least it is far from the monism of 
Sankara. Sankara was not the founder of the school. 
Possibly the original exponent of this school was Gauda- 
paila who seems to have been a remarkable man and an 
original thinker. Sankara speaks very highly of him. 
Ho was the preceptor of Govinda who was the preceptor 
of Sankara himself. It is significant that Sanbira vefeiv 
to Gaudapada and not to Badarayana the origin of his 
philosophy. Gaudapada did not write any commentary 
on the Brahmasutra, but propounded his system as a 
commentary on thy Mandukya Upanishad, <diich is 
one of the smallest and less important Upanishads. 
Sankara however tried to associate tlie Monistic Philo- 
sophy of Gaudapada with the Brahmasutra by writing 
an elaborate commentary on it, which remains a most 
authoritative exposition of the school. 

The Vedanta Philosophy in all its forms admitted but 
one ultimate reality. But the Sankhya Philosophy in 
direct opposition to it asserted two ultimate realities — 
the Puriisha and the Prakriti. The Purushas are 
many. But their exact nature and functions are not 
clear. Tlie whole existence is the outcome of the inter- 
action of the Purusha and Prakriti. The Vedanta pos- 
tulated only one ultimate Beality, the universe being 
either ilhision or a derivative, dependent existence on the 
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Supreme reality. The Sankhya on the other hand 
declares that both Purusha and Prakriti are 'independent 
realities and does not believe in any God. The natuiv 
of the Prakriti is also not easy to understand. Though 
it: is called an ultimate and independent I'eality, it is 
said to Ije made up of the three Gunas -• fiaUwa, Jtajas, 
Tcviaas. The Prakriti is tlie equilibrinm stage of the 
three Gunas. Elefore the creation, there was only Prakriti 
in which the Guna-compounds had disintegrated into 
a state of dissolution fuid luid by their mutual opposi- 
tion produced an equilibrium which was Prakriti. 
When tliis state of equilibrium was disturljiHl the 
various existences were piodmHid by the unequal distri- 
bution of the Gunas. At dissolution the (iunas again 
entei’ed into a stage of equilibrium and all existence 
was dissolved into the original Prakriti. But it is not 
deal’ %iy or how the Prakriti should be disturbed. 
It is postulated that the Prakriti or the sum-totfd of the 
Gunas is so connected with the Purushas, and there is 
such an inherent teleology or blind purpose in the life- 
less Prakriti, tliat alP its evolutions and transformations 
take place for the .sake of the diver.se Purushas to serve 
the enjoyment of pleasures and suffei-anoes of pain 
through experiences, and finally leading them to absolute 
freedom or Muktl. 

We need not enter into any delaileil juialy.sis of the 
Bankhya conception of creation which is very compli- 
cated. The most interesting part of Ihe Sairkhya 
philosophy for our present purpose is its total rejection 
of any theory about God, Brahman or Iswar. Yet it 
was held in high esteem even by the orthodox Hindu. 
The traditional founder of the Sankhya philosophy. 
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Kapila, was even included among the incarnations of 
Vishnu. 

The Yoga School was very similar to the Sankhya 
in its philosophical ideas. Only it superadded an Iswara 
or God. It has therefore been called a theistic or 
Seswar Sankhya. Its peculiarity consists however in 
its system of discipline for the tranquility of the mind. 

It has elaborated a complete system of mental discipline. 
As a system of practical discipline it had wide influ- 
ence in India. Many devotees have practised the Yoga 
discipline and are supposed to have developed wonderful 
psychical and spiritual powers. The traditional founder 
of the Yoga School is Patanjali about whose date and 
identity there is a considerable difference of opinion. 
There was a Patanjali who wrote a commentary on tlic 
grammar of Panini about the middle of the second cen- 
tury B.C. Some suppose that the founder of the Yoga 
system is the grammarian Patanjali. But others doubt 
it. 

The Nyaya and Vaiseshika Schools are very similai’ 
in their philosophical views. They are still more realistic 
in their conception. The Vedanta postulated only one 
Ultimate Reality, the Sankhya and Yoga two, but the 
Nyaya and Vaiseshika admit at least nine which they call 
the Padarthas or substances, besides Iswara. The 
Padarthm are— earth, water, fire, air, space, time, direo- ^ 
tions {dik), soul, mind. 

The Nyaya and Vaiseshika philosophiei|are based on 
experience. Tliey believe in the eternity of {Itoms of the 
four elements (the Bhutan) the earth, water, fire^ air. 
They also believe in the reality of time and space. They 
postulate a separate Soul (Atma) for every person ; 
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the qualities of knowledge, feelings of pleasure and pain, 
desire etc. belong to Atma. 

The Vaiseshika philosophy has specially developed 
the atomic theory of creation, whereas the Naya philo- 
sophy is well-known for its theory of knowledge. Like 
other systems their final aim is salvation. According to 
them salvation i^ attainetl by true knowledge of the 
Patlarthm. Tlie bondage of the world is dne to false 
knowledge. When true knowledge is obtained re-birth 
(•eases and the Soul attains liberation. 

The i^eputed founder ot the Nava School is (Tautama. 
about whom very little is known. He ^s said to have 
flourished in (ith century B. C*. The Vaiseshika syslein 
which is attrihuled to Kanada is said to have been even 
earlier. But these dates arc very problematic. 

The remaining of the six systems of philosophy viz., 
the Mimamsa or Purva Mimamsa in contradiction to 
Uttar Mimamsa, as the Vedanta Philosophy is .sometimes 
called, i^hiot of much importance as a philosophy. It ib 
only a practical system ol inteipnTation about the 
meaning and rationale ot the many intricacies of saori- 
fieial rituals which had gradually grown up in connection 
with the Vedic scriptures. Its chief interest was in the 
Vedas and everything else was subordinated to the 
authority of the Vedas. The Vedas were eternal ; and 
in order to seenrc the eternity ot Vedas, it even denied 
the existence of God. It believed in Souls, otherwise 
who would perform the sacrifice ? The Salvation 
according to the Mimamsa in common with the other 
philosophies ipd universal Hindu conception is ces- 
sation from re-birth, and is brought about when a man 
having enjoyed tho fruits of his action, good or bad 
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exhausts them and atops the further generation pfewsfw 
results by abstaining from performance of Karma. 
salvation is obtained at the dissolution of the body a^' 
non-produCtion of a new body. In contrast to all other 
philosophies, the Mimamsa does not believe in any reaietion 
or dissolution as that would militate against die eternity 
of Vedas. Aeoording to Mimamsa Sahda was the main 
proof of knowledge. All systems of Indian philosophy, 
except Jain, Buddhist, Charvak and Vaiseshik, adinittwl 
SaMa as a. source of knowledge, but the Miniainsa, laid 
the gmitest emphasis on it. The Sabda of coiu'se 
meant pre-emingntly the Vedas. (Connected with tliis is 
the tlo(*ti*ine of the self-validity of kiiowleilge. The 
Mimamsa pliilosophy dijclares that all knowledge carries 
its certainty with itself, and does not require any extra- 
neous proof. p]ven the Naya philosophy does not insist 
on this objective validity of knowledge. According to the 
Naya, knowledge has a subjective v'alidity, that is to say, 
under certain eonditions a piece of knowledge is produced 
in us. But therein is no guarantee that this knowledge 
has any reality in the external world. But tlie 
Mimamsa represents the extreme I’ealistic position that 
.all knowledge is objectively valid. 

The Mimamsa Sutras are genjirally attributiHl to 
Jaimini who is believed to have lived in 2nd Century 
B. C. But there can be no doubt that there had been ‘ 
many other exponents befoi'e and Jaimini w.-us one of the 
many ; and perhaps Jaimini’s work was so comprehen- 
sive and sa^sfaetory that it suppressed all otliers. 








